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Durez Insulating Varnishes 


What they are: Thermosetting resins in spirit 
solutions which, when baked, give a high dielectric 
film of oil-and water-resistant character. 


Durez Varnishes are furnished with exact vis- 
cosity control, covering the penetration rate, resin 
content, and rate of cure. Motors and oils im- 
pregnated with these varnishes have longer life, 
and are less affected by moisture or oil than 
with any other protective medium known. Durez 
276 is the varnish ordinarily used; where smooth 
outside appearance is required, we recommend 
3127. Both products make it possible to pro- 
duce better coils of the type necessary in new 
ignition parts, as shown. 


Concerning the illustration: After assembly, metal 
parts are dropped into tins or outside shells, and 
subjected to pouring of black wax or graphite, 
which circulates and holds each part in position. 
Durez Insulating Varnishes are used here to 
coat the copper wires, which 
then are baked, and assembled 
with the other metal pieces. 


For further information con- 
cerning this important Durez 
development, or any other prod- 
uct which has been discussed on 
this page in recent months, write 
to General Plastics, Inc., 1010 
Walck Rd., N. Tonawanda, New 
York. Also New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


DUREZ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


INSULATING VARNISHES 


in the plastics industry 


with an eye open to Big Business. 


OTHER DUREZ PRODUCTS 


Lontesting Varnishes: Phenolic 
varnishes for producing laminated 
sheet tube and rod stock—in various 
odorless, high dielectric, decorative, punch 
stock, water-resistant grades. Finished 
stock is widely used for insulating, struc- 
tural and echinocturel applications, 


Molding Compounds: Phenol -for- 
maldehyde molding powders of the 
thermosetting type, formed in heated 
steel dies, available in black and all 
colors. Used for electrical parts, knobs, 
handles, novelties, bottle caps, jars, boxes. 


Treated Paper: Laminating paper 

of various types, factory-impreg- 
nated with Durez minatin arnishes, 
shipped in rolls and ready for the lam- 
inating press. Filler ond liner sheets, 
impregnated to order. 


Oil Soluble Resins: 100% phenolic 
resins, odorless, soluble in common 
drying oils, ready for incorporation in 
paint and varnish formulations, giving 
apenees durability, quick-dry and better 
owing qualities to the finished product. 


Plywood and Veneer Resins: Ther- 

mosetting phenolic resins, used in 
hot-press gluing of plywood and veneers, 
giving greater shear strength, complete 
moisture resistance, greater flexibility, 
and resistance to vermin and bacilli. 


Colloidal Resins for Cores: A resin- 

binder for sand cores in foundry 
work, especially for the better type of 
aluminum and brass casting. Reduces 
porosity of the metal, and being thermo- 
setting gives excellent definition and 
reduces core gases. 





Durez Insulating Varnishes are used here to coat the copper wires, 
which then are baked, and assembled with the other metal pieces. 
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A CAST SYNTHETIC RESIN 
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HAT the hand must touch... the eye 

sees first. Please the sight .. . and 
you please the touch. When you please 
both you please the prospective buyer. 

























MEMBER 


The photograph below exemplifies this basic 
thought as applied to modernizing the 
operating controls in to-day’s motor car. 


Here, we find Catalin .. “The Gem of Mod- 
ern Industry” ... presenting its alluring 
appeal to the man behind the wheel. 





WE DO OUR PART 


Horn button, spot-light grip, radio dial, 
choke and spark knobs, gear-shift dome 
and ignition lock are all designed from 
Catalin . . an ensemble of matched color 
and unmatchable beauty. 


Catalin adapts itself readily to practically 
every shape and form. It machines, hand- 
les and works to precision requirements — 
it is practical, as well as beautiful. 


It offers wide-spread application and invites 
investigation. 


hat the Hand must touch-the Eye seestirst 


’ 
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AmERICAN CATALIN CORPORATION e 230 PARK AVE. e NEW YORK 


U. S. Sales Offices... Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Hartford, San Francisco 
CATALIN COMPANY OF CANADA — 1475 QUEEN. ST., W. © TORONTO 
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NUMBER 8 


What Price Dollars? 


NDOUBTEDLY the 
heaviest drag on business 
recovery at the moment 
is a feeling of great un- 

certainty. It is a very different 
kind of uncertainty than that 
which hung over the country a 
year ago: nevertheless, its paralyz- 
ing effect must be even greater, 
for the basic situation is undoubt- 
edly sounder and improved. 


The focal point of our present 
uncertainty is currency, and espe- 
cially during this autumn season, 
when industries are normally con- 
tracting for their supplies of raw 
materials and setting their prices 
for the future sales of their finished 
products, the numbing effects are 
greatly intensified. The President's 


repeated refusal to commit himself 


irrevocably on the monetary issue 
is undoubtedly a wise international 
policy and may also be very shrewd 
domestic politics. It may be ad- 
mitted that by delaying a definite 
commitment on gold, he holds a 
powerful weapon in tariff and dis- 
armament negotiations abroad, and 
a weapon that may be most useful 
when Congress reconvenes. He is, 
however, so admittedly an oppor- 
tunist that business can not but 
hesitate while he holds in his hands 


the power to establish or to over- 
throw the stability upon which a 
permanent recovery must be 
founded. 


As a result, the normal course of 
fall contract business is being held 
up simply because neither buyer 
nor seller is willing to chance the 
future of an uncertain dollar. It 
therefore behooves 
promptly to devise some fair 
sliding scale of dollar value, accept- 
able alike to buyer and _ seller, 
which can be used as a formula in 
contract writing. The ideal means 
of compensating fluctuations in the 
currency should be broad enough 
to effect with reasonable equality 
all industrial and agricultural 
values. Of necessity it must be equi- 
table to producers and consumers. 


business 


Many industries are wrestling 
manfully with this problem. The 
extreme difficulty that business 
discovers in finding a_ yardstick 
that even begins to meet these 
requirements emphasizes more 
than anything else could do, the 
extreme importance to business of 
a sound currency. No better anti- 
inflation arguments are being: pre- 
sented than rise naturally in these 
considerations. 
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FTER almost five years in the Patent Office, the basic U.S 


Patents Nos. 1,916,495 and 1,919,534 have been issued 


to John Stogdell Stokes, assignee of L. E. Shaw. These 
patents are the result of long and diligent research conducted by 
the Shaw Insulator Company and the Durite Plastics Division 
of the Stokes & Smith Co. 
operating under shop rights and the Durite Plastics Division of 


Stokes & Smith Company have the right of licensing others in the 


The Shaw Insulator Company is 


Heading this article are three of the fe parts used as 
buss-bar insulators by American Transformer Co. They 
were transfer molded from canvas stock for high insula- 
lion This method of molding produced exceptionally 
thin walls in conformity to the shape of the bars. Below, 
a resptrator valve housing for Wilson Products Co. 
Transfer molded, in a two cavity die, primarily because of 
the cored innersection. Fan wheel to right is for the 
Hoover Washer, molded experimentally from macerated 
The flow in the thin walls was accomplished 


Canvas 


pe rfer tly 





\ll illustrations for this article were taken from parts manufactured by the Shaw Insulator ¢ 
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by F. H. Shaw 


production of the apparatus and use of the methods disclosed 
The Patent No. 1,916,495 is 
directed to and covers this method of molding called the ‘“Trans 


and claimed in these patents 


fer Molding” method and embraces six claims. The other patent 
is directed most particularly to the apparatus used and includes 
thirty-five claims 

The process of molding as covered by these patents has beet 
called Molding” where 


‘*Transfer and 


permanently 


Intusible 





ompany 
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setting resins are molded in the manner described in these 
patents this nomenclature should be used. It would be erroneous 
to refer to the process as ‘‘extrusion molding” inasmuch as such 
method of molding refers to the production of rods, tubes, sheets, 
etc. wherein materials usually of a molten metal or of a plastic 
such as rubber, pyroxylin or shellac are forced through a shaped 
form or block of open form permitting the production of con- 
tinuous lengths of these molded products such as in the manufac- 
ture of lead pipe. It would further be incorrect to consider the 
process as equivalent to “injection molding” as in this case the 
molding operation contains itself primarily with a step of filling 
the mold, as in die casting, of which typecasting is an example. 

Transfer Molding calls for the use of infusible setting resins 
and comprises the steps of plasticizing such fusible resin composi- 
tions by contact with the heated surfaces of a pressure chamber, 
causing the material to soften and flow due to the plasticizing 
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action of the heat and the pressure generated within the pressure 
chamber; the plastic material flows through a narrow passage 
where further heating may take place, in some cases practically 
to the final reaction stages; the transfer of this material in a 
rapidly flowing condition to a closed mold defining the exact 
dimensions of the mold cavity; filling said cavity while in a 
plastic state, without violent surges at high pressures and the 
forming of the object within the cavity of a material preheated 
ts reaction stages; applying pressure to the material within 
the mold cavity, as soon as such cavity has been filled, by means 


vdrostatic pressure generated within the pressure chamber 


The large piece on the right with its five metal inserts is a 
brush holder molded by transfer for Western Union to 
insure accuracy. It was made in a four cavity mold. The 
two smaller parts are commutators molded from acetate 
material by the same process. It would be impossible to 
mold these parts by the pressure method. 
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In the above illustration the children's “Fungun’”’ is transfe r 
ru lded to eliminate breakage of core pins Ite m No Il, a 
glass applicat r, was molded without breakage of the glass 
insert. The screw driver, item 4, was also transfer molded to 
protect the insert and to eliminate fins. Both of these were 
gated at the very top of the piece and were multiple cavity 
productions. Figure 2 amply illustrates the handling of 
small inserts and the use of transfer molding for accurate 

all thickness, a point also brought out in the bobbin (figure 3 


melded for Wallace «& Tiernan 


and transmitted through the material to the material forming 
the molded article; heating to a further extent, if necessary, to 
completely set the formed plastic material while under such 
pressure, and finally ejecting the finished article from the mold 
cavity and the excess material from the pressure chamber and 
cavities in readiness for another molding cycle 

The use of Transfer Molding implies the use of multiple mold 
cavities fed from one or more pressure chambers or the use of one 
or more pressure chambers in conjuncticn with a single mold 
cavity 

The accompanying drawing (1), taken from the patents, gives 
a clear view of the equipment used and also aids in following the 
method. It shows the press at the close of the molding operation 
previous to the downward withdrawal of platen A. The molded 


piece B, is shown in the cavity and the excess material ¢ 
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cision, and the finished piece has practically no fin 

In figure 1 many other parts are detailed, such as would by 
interest to manufacturers of equipment. The molder and gens 
reader, however, is particularly interested in passage F. ‘J 
drawing could not indicate the size of this passage dimension 
correct and it should be noted, as stated in the specification, t} 
in the production of small articles the passage may be 
3/1000 sq. in. in area. 

A small size passage is preferable, even in the case of large: 
articles, since it will facilitate a thorough heating of the mater 
With many pieces, especially the larger ones, it is advisable to 
construct the mold with several such passages or “‘gates.”’ In 
this way, the total area of the passages will permit the proper 
flow of material in the alloted time cycle. The small passage also 
permits easy breakage of this ‘‘gate stem”’ close to the molded 
piece, although the passage must be sufficiently wide at the 
mouth, near the pressure chamber, to protect against such break- 
age at that point. The two small diagrams four and five illustrate 





these points, as well as the multiple gating method. It will be 
; a noticed, in four, that two pieces are molded through one passage 
This enlarged view of the Electrojector gives a clear view of the 
twelve small holes essential to its production. By transfer molding 


no after-drilling was required and pin breakage was completely 
eliminated. While these diagrams do not show the position of knockouts, the 


by virtue of a connecting gate,(a). In figure five, the same pieces 
B, are shown with independent passages to the pressure chamber 


may be placed in the same manner as 
is shown clinging to plunger D—not to regular molding 
be confused with R, which acts as a Transfer Molding is rapidly coming 
knockout. The conduits marked 8 in into use and has made possible the mold 
both plunger D and molds J and T are ing of various intricate parts whicl 
for the passage of steam. The pressure otherwise could not have been molded at 
chamber Z is also the reservoir for ma- all. While the method is not univers 
terial. As the platen rises to come in in its application, and while the ‘brute 
contact with this chamber under a pre- force’ methods requiring the use of pos 
determined pressure, the material is tive and flash type molds will always be 
softened by the application of heat called for in the case of certain types of 
through conduits 8, which are spaced to molding, vet it is felt that as the mold 
insure uniform heating, a most import- 
ant point. At this stage, the material 
flows through the passage F into the 


closed cavity, which has been ‘‘gated”’ 


designer and plant executive becomé 
familiar with transfer molding the 
method will be most largely used and 
will supplant the other two “hit and 


at that point. miss’’ methods \ summary of ad 


The importance of uniform heating of 
the material, which is stressed above, is 
due to two factors: (1) such heating 


vantages might well be given and it is 
thought best to state these in narrative 


form instead of the usual concise num- 





permits the molding of intricate shapes bered sentences inasmuch as the ad 
and (2) the material, being potentially vantages are all so interlinked that the 
reactive, may be treated to the point where reaction is about to all are more or less interdependent 

take place or is even actually begun; consequently the cavity is The mold cavity being dimensionally closed at the time the 
filled in a minimum time and with the utmost dimensional pre- plastic material enters the same and the plastic material being 


The Western Electric coil case, 
illustrated above, is used by the 
Bell Telephone Company who de- 
mand that it be given an exception- 
ally high finish. This is accom- 
plished by transfer, at the same 
time preventing collapse of _ the 
winged inserts in the bottom on the 
prece. 


The photograph of the Western 
Union turret panel, right, does not 
correctly show the depth of the 
piece. It is 2 x 7? inches and 
weighs 24% pounds, with inserts. 
There are fifty inserts in each 
piece, each insert costing six cents, 
and the collapse of one meant a loss 
of three dollars, since every insert 
had to be exactly the same height. 
In production, a two cavity mold is 
used with ten gatings to each cavity 
to speed the cure. 
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An exceptionally large piece for transfer molding, this 
door guide for store refrigerators was produced by this 





fragile and delicate tool and 
the polish is most difficult to 
retain inasmuch as the molding 


method because the molds could be built quickly. The material, usually compressed 


molding cycle was considerably shortened in molding 
Arrows indicate points of gating 





under a predetermined and uniform hydrostatic pressure during 
its formation and reaction to the final piece desired, it is but 
obvious that the finished piece will be accurately dimensioned, 
will reproduce the finish of the mold even to the point of reflecting 
differences in mold polish, will have uniform strength and quality 
throughout any given part and, furthermore, throughout the 
production of a large number of uniform parts. Transfer molding 
permits the production of exceedingly complicated constructions 
involving relatively delicate cores or metal inserts, pins, threads, 
and the like. The use of the word “permits” in conjunction with 
the Transfer Molding method emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween the ‘“‘brute force’’ method of molding where surges at high 
pressures contribute to the possibility of molding as distinguished 
from the rapid filling of a mold cavity with a material made 
plastic prior to its entrance into the cavity. Another distinction 
is the filling of such a cavity without any pressure and without 
the creation of surges at high pressures; and finally the application 
of a uniform and predetermined pressure as soon as the mold 
cavity has been completely filled. Very interesting results have 
been obtained through transfer molding, permitting the use of 
exceedingly crude molds made even from Plaster of Paris where 
only a few articles in question were to be molded. For example, 
in the manufacture of printing plates, matrices, etc. Of course, 
it has been quite usual to provide molds made of brass or bronze 
castings from wooden patterns. Inserts have in many cases been 
fragile—as a matter of fact, in some cases the inserts were of 
glass. This molding method permits the use of not only a crude 
mold but the cavities themselves may vary in dimension inas- 
much as the molding operation does not call for the movement of 
the mold eavity during the actual molding cycle. Furthermore, 
the method permits the removal of occluded air, and obviates 
the formation of pieces with blow holes, inasmuch as the cavity 
is completely filled and the product is uniformly plasticized by 
being progressively heated in relatively thin films. The mold 
cavity being closed, the question of cut-off, flash, fins, etc. is 
obviated and these items often mean a cost for finishing far in 

ess of the original molding cost. Not only must the cost of 
finishing be considered in this connection, but often very rich 
m xtures must be ground, sanded and polished to reproduce a 
buffed surface equivalent to the original resin surface of the 
bolanee of the article. In other words, this method does not 
rv juire that the finishing necessarily expose the fillers within the 
!) ly of the article inasmuch as the exterior surface is continuous, 
u' form and unbroken so far as fins, ete. are concerned. The 
n ld cavity, even though made of the strongest steel and most 
h chly polished, is, with the old methods of molding, a most 
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into tablets or pills, must first 
be plasticized and softened in 
the cavity, and then the cavity 
must act as a pump to generate 
a hydraulic pressure within the 
cavity to cause the material to 
flow. This action quickly re- 
sults in the abrasion of the 
polished surface of the mold 
and generally provides the 
abrasion marks so common in 
molded pieces, which can only 
be removed by buffing with 
the danger of exposing the 
filler underneath the skin of 
the pure resin of the molded 
article The transfer process 
eliminates to a great extent the 
difficulties in conjunction with 
tabletting machines, the 
coarseness of grinding the 
compound, and the question 
of occluded air within the compound. The molding cycle 
is shortened, and in many cases moldings can be turned out 
in about one-fourth the time required in the molding 
by other methods, for the reason that the material is rapidly 
heated in thin films and the mold cavity is required to do rela- 
tively less heating, if any. There are many more advantages 
that could be stressed but space will not permit further com- 
ment in this direction 

Many of these benefits mean a corresponding saving in labor 
cost, as demonstrated by the multiple cavity advantages. This 
type of mold, of course, needs only one charge of material, a 
distinct labor Saving over the other method whereby each cavity 
must be separately filled with the exact amount of powder of 
preform. The increased production rate, usua!ly found in transfer 
molding, is naturally the greatest labor saving element, but this 
production step-up is due to those same savings in loading time, 
cycles, etc 

Further patents are to issue covering more specific develop- 
ments in transfer molding. The Shaw Insulator Company, who 
are large producers of parts by the transfer molding process, are 
in position to undertake most difficult and intricate moldings due 
to their working under shop rights granted under these patents 
and to the experience gained through years of cooperative study 

Licenses to others will be considered by Durite Plastics. The 
many molders who have been confidentially initiated into the 
intricacies and mysteries of transfer molding through the courtesy 
and cooperation of Durite Plastics and Shaw Insulator Company 
shall likewise be required to apply for licenses under these patents 

It is the intention of Durite Plastics to institute a service 
department through which engineering service can be given to 
those contemplating the use of transfer molding. In this manner 
experimentation will be largely eliminated and the molder will be 
assured of expert, accurate information with regard to the process 
The initial research having been commercially successful, those 
responsible are continually striving to add to their knowledge and 
thereby to their list of achievements in products turned out and 
in customers added 

As the two patent specifications were written by E. E. Novotny 
of Durite Plastics and as these are a thesis on this subject, it 
would be well for those contemplating the use of the process to 
secure copies of these Patents. 

(Other articles by Mr. Shaw will appear in early issues. They 
will describe further details of the molding method and his 


experiences in the production of complicated parts 
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Preliminary Tests on Revolite 


By Frank |. Bennett 
The Revolite Corp. 


OATED materials— oil cloth, oiled silks, oiled muslins and 
rubber—have been known for many hundreds of years, 
and cotton solutions for coating cloth for over seventy- 

five years, but very few changes have been made in manufactur- 
ing methods or in the actual materials used. While many minor 
changes have been made in the materials which constitute the 
coating compound, such as vulcanizing or plasticizing agents, 
these changes are essentially improvements only, leaving the 
purely basic characteristics unchanged. 
Coatings, in general, fall into three 
oxidized oil coatings such as oil cloth, slicker cloth, and oiled 
silk; (2) rubber coatings, and (3) the newer pyroxylin compounds 
from which are made artificial leather and waterproof sheetings. 
Research to develop coating materials with better chemical 
resistance, and durable under mechanical strain, was 
recognized as a likely field of work 
proof adhesive plaster by Johnson & Johnson who were unable 
to utilize any of the coated products on the market. These were 
incompatible with rubber adhesive compounds as used in the 


distinct classes: (1) 


more 
to develop a water- 


surgical industry, and utterly useless for their purpose. 

Work on flexible fabrics was started by the 
Revolite Corporation in answer to the demand of this manufac- 
turer for a coated material that would be flexible, waterproof, and 
dirtproof, and in addition would improve the life of surgical 
plasters rather than shorten it as all other compounds had done. 

After experimenting with many hundreds of coating composi- 
tions and searching the field for all kinds of new materials it was 
believed that the excellent qualities of phenolic resins in the 
molding, varnish, and other fields too numerous to mention, as 
shown by their stability, and chemical resistance, offered the best 
chance to get a coating which would have the qualities desired. 
These resins at that time, however, were not available except as oil 
soluble resins that replaced the natural resins in varnishes, paints 
and enamels, and as heat hardening resins which were used to 


resin-coated 


coat metal but which did not possess the necessary flexibility for 
cloth coating. Furthermore these varnishes could not be coated 
on one side of a piece of cloth without penetrating and impreg- 
nating the whole material. Therefore the first turn was towards 
the modified resin compounds which would give films that would 
be inherently flexible without the use of any oil or plasticizing 
agent. 

Such a coating was eventually developed, making it possible to 
coat cloths ranging from the finest balloon cloth and silk to heavy 
canvas or duck, in all weights or coatings and in all colors except 
pure white which, at the present time, is impossible to do. The 
nearest approach is a light ivory. The properties of the finished 
product vary greatly with the color, the amount of coating, type 
of cloth, and, in the case of chemical resistance, with the amount 
that the resin is polymerized in the oven. 

Its resistance to light also varies a great deal with conditions. 
As in the rubber industry the use of carbon black in the com- 
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pound aids materially in giving light resistance. Some samples 
when exposed to sunlight on a roof, failed within two months 
while others retained their good properties over a period of eight 
months, so that it is somewhat difficult to arrive at definite con- 
clusions at the present time. However, interesting work is being 
done on this point now, the results of which will be made avail 
able at a later date 

Various tests of these products have been made of which the 
following are some representative examples of comparison of 
Revolite with oil cloth, rubber sheeting and pyroxylin 
Ivory Soap 

Immersion for sixty minutes in a boiling five per cent. solution 
did not affect the Revolite while the other materials were com- 
pletely ruined 

Test pieces were also placed in a cold 5°) soap solution (gel 
for a period of two weeks. The oil cloth and rubber were com- 
pletely destroyed while the Revolite was not affected 
Phenol 

A two per cent 
after being tested for two hours while the oil cloth and pyroxylin 


solution was without effect on the Revolite 


were softened. The rubber was not affected 
Ethyl Alcohol 

Immersion in ethyl or methyl alcohol for three hours dis- 
solved the pyroxylin coating completely while the Revolite 


cloth, or rubber were not affected 


Boiling W ater 


The oil cloth was softened in fiftv minu‘es; the pvroxvlin 





Evening slippers of silver Revolite 
q PI \ 
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Surgical dressings made of a base possessing similar characteristics. 


destroyed in fifteen hours while the Revolite was unaffected 
except for a slight reduction in surface brilliance. 
Hydrogen Peroxide 30 Per Cent. 

The oil cloth and rubber were stained and stiffened while the 
Revolite and pyroxylin were unaffected. 

Sodium Hydroxide 1 Per Cent. 

Test pieces were placed in a 1° solution. In five hours the 
coating was completely removed from the oil cloth. After 
twenty-four hours the pyroxylin was destroyed and the rubber 
was softened. The Revolite, while slightly less glossy, was un- 
affected with the exception of one piece which contained twice 
the pigmentation of the other samples. 

Sodium Hydroxide 5 Per Cent. 

Oil cloth was completely destroyed in thirty-five minutes, the 
pyroxylin in two hours. At the end of this time the Revolite 
coatings were still strong and intact but the glossiness was 
diminished considerably. The highly pigmented sample noted 
in the preceding paragraph was destroyed in ninety-five minutes. 
Sea Water 

Boiling for a period of six hours failed to affect the Revolite 
while the oil cloth, pyroxylin and rubber were ruined. 
immonium Hydroxide 28 Per Cent. 

The oil cloth coat was removed in one hour, the pyroxylin was 
softened in one and one-quarter hours while the Revolite and 
rubber were unaffected. 
icetone 

The pyroxylin was dissolved in one minute. The oil cloth was 
softened in thirty minutes while the Revolite and rubber were, 
except for a very slight softening, unaffected 
Laundering 

Samples were washed for thirty minutes in one-half per cent. 


solution of Ivory soap and sodium carbonate for a period of 





thirty minutes. At the end of this time the oil cloth and pyroxy- 
lin were destroyed, the rubber was softened but the Revolite 
pieces were unaffected. Another test was made on a baby’s 
crib sheet over a period of four months. A piece of black Revolite 
was sewn to a quilted pad and used every day in a crib where it 
was exposed to an almost continuous drenching. The pad was 
washed in a washing machine for a half hour every day in ordinary 
laundry flakes, put through a wringer four times and hung in the 
sun todry. At the end of this time the quilted pad was worn out, 
but, except for a slight reduction in gloss the Revolite coating 
was perfect. A new pad was then made up with rubber sheeting 
This failed entirely in about two months 

The uses of Revolite cloth are many and varied but a few 
examples can be given to cover some of the fields. In the elec- 
trical field, insulating and binding tapes may be made, some 
coated with a rubber adhesive and others coated with a fully 
polymerized resin on one side of the cloth and a partially poly- 
merized resin on the other side which will set up under heat and 
cement itself together to make a solid coating. From the small 
amount of data available, we believe its electrical properties are 
exceptionally good. In bookbinding, the material seems to have 
very good characteristics as it is a distinct improvement over 
starch and pyroxylin filled cloths that are used now to give a more 
durable and lasting book cloth. In the clothing field, such as 
raincoats for both men and women, sportswear and lining 
material, Revolite seems to have some characteristics which are 
superior to any material now available. In the case of raincoats, 
cold or heat does not seem to affect the fabric as it does in the 
ease of the oil slicker. Age doe: not seem to change it as far as 
oxidizing and stiffening (which is a familiar phenomenon in 
rubber raincoats) is concerned, and its ability to stand scuffing 
and folding many, many times makes it a most desirable ma 
terial for this use. Furniture can be covered with Revolite and 


slip covers and other covers for various uses can be made from 


Pe a) 
rN ‘ 


Jewel cases on which Revolite has been successfully and advantageously used as linings and coverings. 
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Revolite 


the material. Its use in automobiles is also possible. It may be 
used for tops, gasoline pumps, upholstery, and tire covers. In 
the airplane industry where lightness in weight, and durability, 
are so important, this material is very fitting as the ordinary arti- 
ficial leather or real leather is too heavy for planes where every 
ounce of weight counts. 

In the case of this new synthetic coating, its life is not limited 
by the thickness of the coating as in the case of rubber, or 
artificial leather, or oil. In these materials their life is almost 
directly proportional to the thickness, but in the case of a product 
that is not affected by oxygen, thin films would have just as long 
a life as thick films. 
planes of extremely thin films which would have the life and 


Therefore material could be made for air- 


practicability of heavy fabrics. 

In the theatrical business, where decorated drapes are of use. 
Revolite is very desirable. It can be made in metallic finishes, 
using aluminum powder, or the various bronze powders ranging 
from dark colors to a light gold or polished copper to give beauti- 
ful effects. 
Revolite as a new process which has been devised to apply them 


It is possible to use these powders in connection with 


to the cloth which does not weaken the material or harm any of 
its good characteristics. 
For 


shower curtains, its resistance to soap and alkali is probably 


In the household Revolite can be used many places. 
better than that of any product on the market. It can be used 
for table covers, where hot pans and dishes are placed, and can be 
washed innumerable times with soap or any other cleansing 
agents without any harmful effects. In marine use, Revolite 
seems to be very desirable as it has great resistance to salt water 
and in the case of tarpaulins, does not contain oxidizing materials 
which are liable to cause spontaneous combustion when packed 
in the hold of the ship. 

Revolite offers a new and distinctly different coated fabric. 
Due to the problem of perfecting the manufacturing processes, 
which have taken considerable time, a very complete outline of 
the properties of this material is impossible to present. However, 
the laboratories of the’ Bakelite Corporation and the Revolite 
Corporation are continually working to a greater knowledge of 
the possibilities of Revolite, a means of applying it to new fields 
and a further check on its special characteristics. As this infor- 
mation becomes available it may be presented at a future date. 
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Varnish Resins from Ethyl Fumarate 


Among the commercially available olefine dicarboxylic acid 
which yield polymerizable esters, attention has recently be: 
attracted to fumaric and maleic acids. When exposed to light 
heat in the presence or absence of a catalyst, diethyl fumarat 
polymerizes to a colorless resin. The reaction can also be carri: 
out in solution. Thus, heating in toluene solution in the presenc: 
of a catylst such as benzoyl peroxide leads to rapid resinificatior 
The polymerization is also promoted by triethy! lead acetate 

A similar resin is obtained starting from dimethyl fumarat: 
Both products are soluble in alcohol, acetone, ethyl acetate, but y] 
acetate and aromatic hydrocarbons, but are insoluble in aliphati: 
hydrocarbons. 

The coatings obtained from a solution of the clear resin or from 
a pigmented and plasticized composition are rapidly hardened 
by a low temperature stoving treatment, but remain tacky for 
several days when dried at the normal temperature 
of the polymer obtained solely by exposure to sunlight were free 


(Coatings 


from tack after drying for one hour at 65° C 

In one example, 50 parts of diethyl fumarate and one part of 
triethyl lead acetate are exposed to sunlight for a few days, when 
the unchanged liquid is distilled off, leaving 14 parts of clear 


resin. 


Suitability of Cellulose Acetate with Resins 


One of the most striking differences between nitrocellulose and 
acetone-soluble (secondary) cellulose acetate, and one which 
from the lacquer standpoint—to some extent cancels the marked 
advantage of the latter in respect of inflammability, is the rather 
low compatibility of the acetate with the common resins. Some 
interest, therefore, is attached to the discovery that the tolerance 
of primary cellulose acetate solution for sandarac, mastic, rosin 
and other resins can be enormously increased by raising the pro- 
portion of acetyl. In a lacquer based upon primary cellulose 
acetate of the usual composition (which contains a proportion of 
acetyl corresponding to 53 per cent. acetic acid), sandarac can 
only be satisfactorily incorporated with great difficulty, the solu- 
tions and films evincing a pronounced tendency to cloudiness 
By starting off with an acetate containing 62 per cent. acetic 
acid, however, sandarac can readily be incorporated in the lac- 
quer. Similarly, mowilith can be included in the formulation of 
cellulose acetate lacquers containing a higher proportion of 
acetic acid in the acetate than 55 per cent. the optimum per- 
centage being 62 per cent. The permissible proportion of resin 
to cellulose acetate also undergoes a marked increase in the case 
of cellulose acetate containing more than 53 per cent. of acetic 
acid. Referring to mastic and rosin, for example, the proportion 
rises from 100 to 250 per cent. 


Compatability With Waxes 


Another interesting consequence of increasing the proportio 
of acetic acid in the molecule of cellulose acetate, is the develop 


Here again, the maximu 


ment of compatibility with waxes. 
compatibility occurs in the case of an acetate containing 62 pe! 
cent. acetic acid. 

Primary cellulose acetate is not soluble in acetone, but read 
dissolves in chlorinated hydrocarbons in admixture with a sm 
proportion of alcohol. A cellulose acetate-mastic lacquer can 
prepared by mixing separate solutions of the following ingr 
ients: 20 parts mastic in 90 ec. methylene chloride and 10 
aleohol; 20 parts cellulose acetate (containing the equivalent 
62 per cent. acetic acid) in 100 ce. methylene chloride. To 
corporate mowilith in a primary cellulose acetate lacquer, a s« 
tion is prepared of 20 parts of the synthetic resin in 90 p 
The solution is t! 
acid 


App 


tetrachlorethane and 10 parts alcohol. 
mixed with 20 parts cellulose acetate (62 per cent. acetic 
100 ec. of the same solvent mixture Synthetic and 


Finishes. 
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Pyroxylin Plastics 


for the Dental Field 


by J. H. Clark 
General Sales Manager, The Fiberloid Corp. 


EW people realize the very important part 

pyroxylin plastics play in dental hygiene. 

This material is not only used in enormous 
quantities for the manufacture of toothbrushes 
but is also necessary in the manufacture of dental 
plates for artificial teeth. For both purposes no 
material has as yet been discovered as satisfactory 
not only from the manufacturer's standpoint but 
from the standpoint of the users themselves. 

In the beginning, toothbrushes were made from 
bone. As the science of dental hygiene progressed 
it became evident that a more satisfactory material 
was necessary to make toothbrush handles. 
Pyroxylin plastic material was found not only suitable for this 
purpose, but because of its easy manufacture into handles them- 
selves made it a more economical product to use. In the early 
stages practically all toothbrushes were furnished in either white 
or ivory. As the craze for color developed, toothbrushes were 
made from a wide variety of popular shades such as polar bear 
white, also amber, green and red transparent, together with a 
wide variety of pastel shades such as maize. orchid, peach, 
flamingo, etc. 


Processing Pyroxylin Into Handles 


Everyone is more or less familiar with the manufacture of 
cellulose into cellulose nitrate or cellulose acetate, the mixing 
with camphor and other plasticizers, the adding of coloring 
matter, and the rolling, baking and pressing that finally produce 
the material from which the handles are made. Once these sheets 
are made and properly seasoned, the actual manufacture of the 
toothbrushes themselves commences. Four accepted methods of 
processing the material into handles are listed. 

a) A brush blank of the proper length, width and thickness is 
cut out from the sheet, usually with a blanking die. This blank 
is then rounded along the edges with a shaping tool, and is then 

shed and polished. 

b) A brush blank is cut or blanked from a sheet to the 

proximate shape; tumbled in barrels with pumice and water 

several hours to round off the edges; washed clean, dried, and 
then ready for molding 

It is necessary, for the process of molding, that we have a semi- 

sitive multiple die, sometimes spoken of as a “‘flash’’ die \ 

ght excess of plastic is placed in each form and as the die is 
sed with hydraulic pressure the surplus is forced out between 
edges which eventually come in close contact. The more 
tisfactory practice is to preheat the blanks to easy flexibility, 
n place each in a chrome plated die also heated with a steam 


iten using forty to eighty pounds of steam pressure. After 
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Meeting the public demand for more and better teeth, 


have that natural appearance akin to one's own 
about to be fulfilled through the use of pyroxylin plastics. 
aid offered the dentist through the use of this amazing material is 
becoming more and more widely known, although the author wisely 


Plastic Products 


especially 


a type which would be non-cumbersome in the mouth, yet would 


seems a desire 


The first 


cautions that just ‘any old pyroxylin plastic’ will not serve the pur- 
pose, and that unusual care must be used in its manufacture. 


closing, the heat is allowed to remain for several minutes, then 
the steam in the platen is blown out and cold water admitted to 
cool the formed toothbrush handle before removal 

(c) A third process is similar to the preceding except that the 
sections of the sheets are placed in the dies rather than individ- 
ually cut blanks. 

(d) In this process the blanks are prepared as in the second 
process and then preheated, but the molding operation and the 
dies spoken of as “‘closed”’ dies differ. The dies are made of three 
members; a fixed top with bottom and sides that are movable, 
usually by a toggle motion. With these dies there is no overflow 
or waste. 

Opinions differ greatly as to the relative merits of the “closed 
or “‘flash’’ die handles. Regardless of the method used, however, 
the handles are strong and flexible. 
die works faster because its dwell is shorter and the molded 


Unquestionably the ‘‘closed”’ 


handles are taken out warm rather than chilled as with the 


“flash” die. On the other hand, the design of the “‘closed’’ die 
has limitations not imposed by the shaped handle or the ‘‘flash 

die handle. If in designing a handle for strength, utility and 
beauty, it is desired that the item have rounded or painted edges, 
or tapered or beve led side 8 or ends, the handle cannot be made 


completely in a “closed”’ die 
Bristling 


Bristling is usually done by and in an automatic machin 


The bristles, the best 


bleached, 


which also drills the holes for the bristles 


of which come from the Russian Boar, are carefully 
sterilized, assorted as to size and diamet« - and classed as h urd, 
medium or soft; cut to a given length and tied in bundles rhe 
handles, polished and trade-marked, are clamped into machines 
which advance them to a position where the holes, twenty-five to 


thirty-five in number, are drilled according to a fixed pattern a 


the rate of one hundred fifty to three hundred per minute 
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When the drilling is completed, the handle is moved to the 
bristling station. There a rapidly moving device grasps a tuft of 
bristles resting in a trough, and then advances them to a position 
at right angles to the brush face. Another device grasps a 
freshly cut keystone piece of brass or a section of brass wire, 
and pushes the center of the tuft or knot into the hole in advance 
of the metal which ties in the knot. Not content with this very 
efficient manner of stapling, the better manufacturers also set 
their bristles in an adhesive which still further prevents loose 
bristles from getting between the teeth or causing trouble in the 
digestive tract. 

Regardless of the method adopted, from the very beginning of 
the manufacture of the pyroxylin plastic from which the handles 
are made, to the toothbrush ready to be used, every operation is 
conducted under the most careful supervision and cleanliness. In 
no industry is cleanliness more essential than in the manufacture 
of toothbrushes. 


Improving Appearance of False Teeth 


Unfortunately, due to ill health or lack of proper attention in 
childhood, it is necessary to replace nature's gift of natural teeth 
by artificial teeth. Here again pyroxylin plastics play an im- 
portant part. Many dentists have found that dentures made 
from pyroxylin plastic are more satisfactory than those obtained 
from any other material. The present pyroxylin plastic material 
used for this purpose covers a development period of many 
years. It is odorless, tasteless and duplicates almost exactly the 
natural color of the gums. It does not shrink, and is practically 
unbreakable. It is perhaps unnecessary to mention that it re- 
quires perfect molding qualities. 

This material is furnished to the dental laboratories in blanks, 
or premolded to the form of a denture. The laboratory or tech- 
nician who prepares the denture for the dentist receives from him 
a wax impression of the patient’s gums and palate. From this 
the technician prepares a wax model set with teeth, which is 
returned to the dentist for fitting to the patient’s mouth. When 
approved, the technician casts about the model a two piece Plas- 
ter of Paris case, set in metal frames, and after the Plaster of 
Paris is set, melts out the wax. The denture is then placed in the 
case, which in turn is put in a device which permits the gradual 
application of pressure while the whole is electrically or steam 
heated. When the case is completely closed, the heat is turned 
off and the plate and case cooled gradually. When cool, the 
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technician breaks off the Plaster of Paris, scrapes off the rouch 
edges, models the parts visible above the teeth and finally 
polishes the plate. ; 

The denture now being completed, the laboratory delivers it to 
the dentist, who again fits it in the patient’s mouth with such 
slight changes in make up or appearance as he may feel necessary 
to meet the particular expression desired by the patient. 

Just “any old pyroxylin plastic’ will not serve the critical 
purpose of dental plates. Not only must unusual care and super- 
vision be given to its manufacture, but the plastic itself must be 
expertly formulated so that not only will it take every contour 
in and around the teeth, but will hold them in their proper place 
under the severe pressure of mastication. It must also not 
shrink with age so that the suction is lost and the plate becomes 
loose. Finally, it must be free from disagreeable taste and odor, 
as of camphor, and be life-like in appearance so that the wearer 
may smile freely without embarrassment. 

From the foregoing the reader can appreciate the importance 
of pyroxylin plastic material to the dental profession. Its im- 
portance is perhaps realized when we understand that not only 
does it do its share in helping to protect the teeth against decay, 
but it also serves to replace the teeth of those who through 
misfortune have lost them. 





Precautions for Pyroxylin Cement 


Pyroxylin cement is a highly inflammable and exceedingly 
dangerous liquid when not handled properly. The solvent used 
in conjunction with pyroxylin cement is also highly inflammable 

The base material of pyroxylin is nitrated cotton which is 
rendered a fluid by the addition of one of the following solvents, 
namely: ethyl acetate, butyl acetate, and two new ones called 
cellosolve and ethylene. Gun cotton must not be confused with 
the nitrated cotton that is used in pyroxylin, as gun cotton con- 
tains over 124% of nitrogen, whereas pyroxylin basis contains 
approximately 11.2% to 12.5% nitrogen. However, a comparison 
of these figures show how close pyroxylin, with nitrated cotton 
base, is to that of gun cotton material, which is used for high- 
powered explosive shells, and you get an idea of why pyroxylin 
should be handled properly and the operator educated accord- 
ingly. Most manufacturers know of the explosive qualities of 
this product. Gasoline is not considered a very dangerous 
fluid, when handled properly, yet a match dropped into the tank 
of your car will cause plenty of trouble. Education of both 
manufacturer and employe is the best way by which to control 
these various volatile products. 


Proper Handling of Pyroxylin 


Use vapor-proof lights near the machines using pyroxylin 
solution. 

Have the machines grounded by an electrician. 

Insist that girl operators avoid wearing aprons that tie around 
the waist, as, in case of a fire the apron would be hard to dispose 
of, and these aprons usually have plenty of pyroxylin cement 
adhering to them. Have them use, instead, small aprons lightly 
pinned on in front, so that a slight jerk will release them, and 
demand that the aprons be changed often when pyroxylin ! 


adhered to them. : 

Require the operators to use brass tools when scraping 
surplus or split cement, as brass will not cause a spark, 
remember, pyroxylin solution can be easily set off by a spark t 
has jumped from a nearby electric switch. 

Use safety cans for containers. 

Allow only enough cement in the factory for a normal d 
work. The rest should be kept in a fireproof, ventilated buil 
away from the factory. 

Ventilating fans should be placed in an advantageous pos! 
to clear the air, making sure the fan is wired properly an 
grounded. 


- 
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Coatings 


Methods of Determining Suitable Finishes 


By Bradford S. Covell 


N THIS and subsequent articles we will consider questions 
which must be asked and answered in determining what 
materials are best suited for a given coating job. The choice 

will be governed by a knowledge of fundamental properties of 
ihe materials considered, and the final selection based on the re- 
suits of proper tests. The testing of coatings, especially for certain 
applications, is a long and tedious process. Because of the large 
number of possible variables inherent in the application, treatment 
and testing, and because the personal equation plays such an im- 
portant part in the interpretation of test results, coatings con- 
stitute the most difficult of all classes of raw materials to test 
properly, and to grade as the result of tests. Yet without 
thorough trial and tests made under the same conditions as will 
exist during production, a coating material can not be properly 


selected 


Preferred Methods of Production Application 


An incident which oceurred during the writer's consulting 
experience will illustrate what is meant by the above reference to 
maintaining production conditions during tests. A_ certain 

ffacturer of metal parts needed a low priced coating, in 
various colors, which would be impervious to high humidity and 
oceasional complete submergence in dilute acids. Nothing was 
said about preferred methods of production application. From 
the point of view of desired properties the job was a complete 
success, the samples being sprayed by hand. But it was impos- 
sible to apply this particular coating by means of the manufac- 
turer’s equipment, which in this case happened to be a centri- 
fuge. The development was in reality two-fold in its objective 
first, a pigmented coating which could be applied to small 
articles in a centrifuge and second, a coating so applied, which 
would have the desired properties of moisture and weak acid 
resistance. In the initial development the cart was placed well 
before the horse—in fact in this case the horse was entirely for- 
gotten. Most manufacturers of coated articles have certain 
tvpes of equipment which are essential in the production of their 
product. The reverse is also too true—many manufacturers lack 
equipment, which if it were available, would greatly simplify the 
coating problem to be solved. Both of these possibilities of 
equipment available and equipment lacking should be considered 
of equal importance to the properties desired in the finished 
ting. 

applying, testing and judging various coating materials 
v variables need to be considered. These are of great im- 
tance, but unfortunately are not readily discernible. They 

below the surface of the finished job and are truly hidden 
rs. The importance of the necessity of eliminating these 


‘ 


len causes of trouble can not be over-estimated. Hidden fac- 


tors are present when any article is covered with any coating 
“Save the surface and you save all,”’ is literally true if one starts 
down deep enough to eliminate unknown causes of undesirable 
effects which will spoil any combination of proper application 
and correct material. 


Coatings on Metal Parts 


In considering coatings to be used on metal parts several im- 
portant fundamental questions must be considered before the 
problem 6f the formulation of the coating itself can be attempted. 
These questions have to do with the type of metal and the condi- 
tion of its surface. The metal itself is of course of prime import- 
ance. The same coating will act very differently, in respect to 
adhesion, gloss, color, flexibility and toughness when applied in 
turn to each of several different metals. In our experience 
aluminum is the nicest metal for a coating base, while chromium 
and cadmium plate are the most difficult. The other common 
metals and alloys are between these extremes, with steel, if not 
too burnished, zinc and copper (in that order), being near 
aluminum, and brass and nickel near the chromium end of the 
scale. But whatever the metal it must be clean. “Cleanliness is 
next to Godliness” is a true saying which probably originated in 
some finishing room. Dirt is undoubtedly one of the most 
troublesome and most often neglected of all the many hidden 
factors, especially in connection with metal. The word “clean” 
in relation to coatings means the absence in even infinitesimal 
amounts, of oil, chemicals, dust and all foreign matter in general 
from the surface of the part to be coated. Dirt accounts for more 
weird happenings and headaches in the finishing room, and poor 
quality in the finished coating, than any other one factor. Usually 
everything even remotely connected with the job on hand is 
blamed for troubles which are directly due to the dirt (usually 
oil) on the surface. Every paint or enamel formulator, engaged in 
coating metal surfaces, has had that experience. A hurried call 
to inform him that “The paint’s no good” immediately registers 
with him as “oily metal again’ as he hurries to the battle front 


Preliminaries for Metal Coating 


Most metal parts to be coated first go through some sort of 
stamping operation, which is necessarily done in the presence on 
the surface of much oil for lubricating purposes. This oil, either 
mineral or vegetable (the latter is the easier to remove), is forced 
down into the microscopic pores and irregularities of the surface 
from whence it is extremely difficult to remove. To remove this 
oil requires extreme measures, especially with the softer metals 
But if the oil or grease is not 100 per cent. removed it is no use to 
go further with any coating job. It is best in this de-oiling to 
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obtain the services and advice of any of the several large concerns 
specializing in metal cleaning compounds. Advice and samples 
are given gratis and information from this source is very depend- 
Various de-oilers employing organic solvents may also be 
For a satisfactory 


able 
satisfactorily used for certain types of articles. 
a waste of time and money to 
The writer 


metal cleaning job it is usually 
attempt to do the work with home-made compounds. 
has seen steel parts which, after treating for six hours in a warm 
agitated bath of caustic soda and rinsed until they were appar- 
ently clean, were still so oily that Japan would not adhere, even 
No set rules can be given 
Naturally 


after a long, high-temperature bake. 
for best cleaning methods for the various metals 
aluminum could not be cleaned in solutions as strongly alkaline 
as would be used for steel because of the solvent action of alkali 
on aluminum. Plated parts do not require nearly as vigorous 
cleaning as do unplated stamped parts, for if a successful plating 
job has been done, the metal is, per se, clean. All that is required 
is that the plating itself be clean. Excessive handling of cleaned 
metal articles is to be avoided, for every time a clean metal 
surface is touched by the fingers a greasy finger print is left 


“develop” beauti- 


thereon. Sometimes these fingerprints will 


fully after the surface coatings have been applied. 


Vital Importance of Proper Cleaning of Metal 


The question of the proper cleaning of metal is so important 
and so often neglected that we feel too much emphasis can not 
he given to this subject. In summation of the above, therefore, 
we repeat: 

l All metal surfaces must 
free from oil, dirt, grease, dust and chemical residues 


be clean—which means 100 per 
cent 

2. This cleaning, especially when it is a question of de-oiling, 
is based on the use of scientifically compounded chemical mix- 
tures. Companies specializing in this work are very helpful. 

3. Excessive after-handling will spoil the best cleaning job. 

1. In ease of trouble, in finishing metal parts especially, in- 
vestigate the metal cleaning before blaming the coating material 


or its application. 


Surface Preparation for Wooden Articles 


The necessity of proper surface preparation applies to wooden 
articles as well as to metal. Wood, however due to the absence 
of oil in the shaping of the article, is a simpler proposition than 
A sanding or dry tumbling operation is generally sufficient 
A variable which 


metal 
to insure that wooden articles are paint-clean 
applies to wood and not to metal is that of moisture content. In 
experimental work on wooden articles especially with the softer 
woods, the amount of moisture held by the wood should be in- 
vestigated. If found to be present in appreciable quantities, due 
to humidity or exposure, it means that this moisture content will 
vary appreciably from day to day, depending on the seasons and 
atmospheric conditions. A wooden part coated on a muggy, 
humid day, may give entirely different results on aging when com- 
pared to a similar part coated on a dry fine day, for some woods, 
on atmospheric exposure only, exhude and absorb moisture in 
amounts large enough to effect the adhesion, flexibility and 
general quality of coatings, especially those of nitrocellulose base 
This question of water absorption of the wooden core is of course 
articles which it is desired to 


important for those 


Moisture may find its way in or out of the 


especially 
render waterproof 
wood through unprotected edges or grain ends to give results 
usually attributed to the coating itself. For purposes of com- 
parison of different coatings on wood, when resistance to moisture 
or waterproofness is desired, uncoated wooden blocks should 
always be used as controls. These blocks should be cut from the 
same block which furnishes the articles undergoing test 
should undergo the same pre-treatment or aging We 
seen so-called waterproof paints which afford no protection what- 
In any 


and 


have 


soever when compared with uncoated control blocks. 
such tests it is well to cover the grain ends of the test pieces, both 
the controls and the articles themselves, with paraffin or some 
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other definite waterproofing agent. Moisture, either that exist ing 
in the wood when coated, or finding its way into the articles after 
coating, constitutes one of the most troublesome of the hidden 
factors in relation to wood. 

Being now assured that the fundamental phase (the surf 
is at least clean, and either dry or the moisture content known 
we come to the question of primers. Much has been written on 
this subject and many divergent opinions exist as to what type of 
primer goes best on the various metals or on wood. Two general] 
statements of fact may be made regarding primers 

1. The durability, adhesion and wear of any coating is im- 
proved by the proper application of the proper primer. 

2. In general the film forming ingredients of the 


should be essentially the same as the vehicle used in the over- 


primer 
coating. Whether or not a primer should be pigmented for best 
results in all cases is a debated question. In our experience in 
coating all but the largest metal parts, especially those subjected 
to severe outdoor exposure, such as automobiles and steel con- 
struction, a clear unpigmented primer gives excellent results, es- 
pecially if the metal surface may be roughened. A pigment in a 
primer does give this microscopic roughening which insures a 
better bond between it and the surface coat. It appears to us that 
the following is true—if the surface may be sandblasted or other- 
wise roughened a clear primer will be sufficient. With synthetics 
and oil base coatings a clear primer gives excellent results. With 
nitrocellulose lacquers, pigmented primers apparently make a 
better combination. However no hard and fast rule can be given 
It is necessary to test and compare both types of primers, bearing 


in mind the essential properties desired in the finished coating 
Primer Requisites 


The essential requirements of a primer are that it fills the pores 
and microscopic imperfections of the surface, to furnish a smooth 
uniform base for the overcoat. Also, that it 
between the outer coat and the article itself 


furnishes a bond 
Hidden factors to 
consider in the application and testing of primers, W hich mav not 
cause a noticeable effect until after the overcoat is applied, ar 
the thickness of film, the dryness of film, and the smoothness 
Thick 


ness and dryness of the primer film are indeed hidden factors, for 


(chased or designed) of the surface of the article coated 


it is of course impossible to detect these variations after the sur 
face coat has been applied. The pattern or surface smoothness 
of the article itself also has an important bearing on the applica 
tion and subsequent behavior of the primer coat As a rule 
smooth undesigned surfaces require less film thickness in the 
primer than those surfaces which are chased or designed in an) 
way. Sharp corners and edges of the design affect the adhesion 
and coverage of the pigmented outer coat, unless sucha surface is 
properly prepared by the application of a suitable primer. A 
prime coat should be in such a condition that there will be a sur 
face blending and binding between it and the pigmented surface 
coat. This close relation between the two coats can not be ob- 
tained if the primer is rendered completely insoluble to the sol 
vents in the outer coating by too drastic a cure or bake. This is 
true of the oxidizable and the thermo-reactive materials but 
By means of correctly guaging the 


loes 
not apply to nitrocellulose. 
film thickness and the dryness of the primer the proper balance 
between the surface of the article itself, the primer, and the sur 


face coat may be maintained to give a satisfactory adhesive 
system composed of these three phases. If variations exist in the 
film thickness or the dryness of the primer, the resultant finished 
system will be either too strong in film strength with 0 
adhesion but good resistance to abrasion, or with very 

films, good on adhesion but poor in durability of the c¢ g 


films. Properties desired in the finished coating will, of 
indicate just what balance is to be maintained between the 
face of the article and the primer and outer coatings 

affected by 


variables which are essentially the same as those listed in co! 


The outer coating is likewise various h 


tion with primers, namely, film thickness and extent of drying 
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Che age of the entire cvating system should also be considered in 
comparative testing. 

Che variable of film thickness of the surface coat is perhaps the 
most difficult to control properly. Gloss, adhesion, color, dur- 
ibility,—all may be affected one way or another by varying 
thickness of film. In experimental work, unless the film thickness 
is known to be constant throughout a series, the results may mean 
very little. Viscosity, temperature and solvents may all cause 
variations in thickness of the coating film whether the application 
be by spraying, dipping or any other way. In experimental work 
where various different coatings are being compared, or in pro- 
duction where absolute uniformity of finish is desired, too much 
trouble can not be taken to insure exact uniformity of film thick- 
ness. In general, as with primers, the thicker the film, the poorer 
the adhesion, and the thinner the film the better the adhesion 

Che age of the completed coating system may also exert a 
considerable effect on the properties. In general, coatings of 
essentially nitrocellulose base will not perform as well when 
several months old as they will when fresh. On the other hand, 
oil base and synthetic coatings, if not overloaded with dryers, will 
improve slowly in toughness and adhesion with age. In compara- 
tive tests of different coating materials this effect of aging should 
be recognized. 

In this article we have considered several of the hidden factors 
which exist in the application of all coatings, and emphasized the 
importance of these factors on the quality of the finished coating 
systems. These variables are too often neglected in the average 
comparison test of different materials and in the production 
finishing room. Besides those mentioned here, each specific job 
ind manner of application have their own individual variables 
which are sometimes very difficult to recognize and which may 
easily have an important bearing on the quality of the finished 
job. In many cases of trouble, or non-uniform results in the appli- 
cation of coatings to various articles, the fault is not with the 
coating materials, but may be found below the surface where 


hidden factors have been neglected. 


Hydrochloric Acid Influence on Viscosity 
of Cellulose Products 


Drastic treatment of pure cotton cellulose in the form of cotton 
linters or the like with hydrochloric acid leads to a marked reduc- 
tion in viscosity of the nitrated product, but only at the cost of 
destruction of the fibrous nature of the cellulose. Not only do the 
film-forming qualities thereby undergo deterioration, but con- 
siderable difficulty is experienced in eliminating the residual acid 
ifter nitration. Being in the form of a non-fibrous powder, the 
nitrated product can only be separated with difficulty from the 
wid by centrifuging treatment, since the powder readily escapes 

th the liquid 

Cotton cellulose undergoes a remarkable change in viscosity 
properties without loss of fibrous characteristics after compara 
tively brief treatment with a very small proportion of gaseous 


vdrochlorie acid As little as 0.5 per cent by weight of the 


tter, applied at room temperature for 30 minutes, achieves the 
sired effect Subsequent details of the process are standing for 
tS hours, washing to remove the acid, and drying. In illustration 
the profound fall in viscosity effected by this extraordinarily 
ld treatment, the final product possessed a viscosity of 1.207 


iter 1) in cuprammonium solution, but the untreated linters 


discussion has the advantage of vielding low viscosity material on 


direct nitration. Nitrocellulose containing 11.8 percent. of nitrogen 
and possessing the low viscosity of 2 to 3 seconds (falling ball 


method) is readily obtainable 


Molding Powders 


Another use of cellulose derivatives to which considerable 
attention has been paid recently is in the preparation of molding 
powders. Nitrocellulose is not used to any marked extent in 
this direction, but the development of the use of cellulose acetate 
and of benzyl cellulose has been considerable. These powders 
consist of a cellulose derivative, gelatinizer, suitably shaded and 
modified by the addition of pigments and fillers Che molding 
may be carried out in one or two ways 

(1) Compression molding, where the material is heated 
molds and pressed to shape when sufficiently plastic. Here the 
pressure is exerted from the outside and tends to close the mold 

(2) Injection molding, where the material is heated to a suit 
able plastic state and is squirted at very high pressure into a cold 
d 


ing is, by applied pressures, exerted through forces from the 


mold. An essential feature of injection molding is that the mo 


inside, and thus tends to open the mold 


One of the essential features of injection molding is the tend 


ency of the applied pressure to open the mold. Special technique 
in the preparation of molds has been developed to give satistn 
tory action under these conditions 
The usual class of molding powders made from benzy! cellulose 
for injection work are suitable for temperatures ranging betwee 
130° and 170°C 
} 


( ‘ompression molding is & process th it h is hee n long establish 


in the ebonite industry, and in the molding of certain svnthetiv 
resin materials. Molds may be of the flash or overflow type, or of 
the plunger type 

With benzyl cellulose composition a temperature correspond 
ing to a maximum steam pressure of 70 lb. per square in 
suffices to heat the ordinary thickness of metal molds It is 
preferable, however, to use specially-cored molds, which can be 
heated or cooled by the application ol steam or water as required 


It is not usual to associate explosives with the plastics indus 


try, vet the technique involved in the manufacture of cordite 
comes very close to that which is utilized in the use of cellulos 
plastics. The matter is mentioned here just to emphasize the 
availability in this country of ecngilerable knowledge of the 


principles which are involved in the manufacture and 
ol thermo-plastic cellulose derivatives / ie it J J 
lecture at the Plastic E.rhibition 


Condensation Products 


Considerable interest in new condensation products with dr 


ing oil and resinous characteristics is attached to new gene! 
reaction which consists in condensation of a tertiar reanic Dust 
such as a trioxvalkylamine with long chain acids (oleic, linseed oil 
and resin acids) until the product is insoluble in dilute acid \ 
hard resin is formed, for ex imple on gradually heating a mixture 
of 37 parts of trioxvethylamine and 215 parts of rosit Che ten 


{ nZ2to 4 hours, care te 


perature is gradually raised to 300 2 


ere too highly viscous to yield a solution in the cuprammonium — taken to eliminate water as formed. There is fir ‘tained 
gent hard resin melting at 75° ¢ which is readily soluble m 
Obvious possibilities are suggested by the process in connection and ethyl acetate, insoluble in aleohol, and soluble in drying oils 
th the manufacture of low viscosity lacquer nitrocellulose to form varnishes, which are distinguished by high resis 
ligh pressure treatment with steam is a well-known procedure alkali 
lowering the viscosity of nitrocellulose, but is attended by a To obtain substances with drying oil characteristics, it is neces 
rtain degree of danger, in addition to reducing the mechanical sary to substitute part of the resin acid by the unsaturaté 
rength of coatings. Cotton linters treated by the method under acids of a drying oil 
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Pyroxylin and 
Camphor in Japan 


By Charles E. Mullin, D. Sc. 


HE pyroxylin industry was largely developed in Japan during 
the war and at one time reached a production of some 
5,060,000 pounds but by 1918 had decreased to about 

3,225,000 pounds. In spite of the advantage in the matter of 
camphor, the exports have also declined to insignificance, con- 
sisting mostly of cheap pyroxylin toys, toilet articles,etc. In 1919 
some of the largest producers combined to form the Dai-Nippon 
Celluloid Company, with a capital of $6,250,000.00. The main 
plants are located in Tokyo, Osaka, and Hyogo prefectures. 
Neither cellulose acetate nor other organic esters or ethers of 
cellulose are produced commercially in Japan although there has 
been considerable research activity in this field for some years. 

Exports of crude pyroxylin in 1929 were valued at $188,411,000, 
and the principal markets for the raw material are England, 
France, and China (Shanghai), in the order named. The main 
markets for the pyroxylin manufactures are England, the United 
States, Australia, the South Sea Islands, and China. 


Japanese Pyroxylin Production and Exports 


(Value in dollars) Exports 

Year Production Toys Mise. 
1927 7,013,500 $2,038,500 $420,000 
1928 8,271,500 2,115,000 507,500 
1929. 2,286,500 917,000 


Most of the natural camphor used so widely in all parts of the 
world today, especially in the production of pyroxylin, comes from 
Japan and Formosa (Taiwan). For many years the world’s 
annual consumption was about 10,500,000 pounds but was in- 
creased to some 13,250,000 pounds a year during the World War. 
With the economic changes after the war, the demand fell to 
about 3,700,000 pounds in 1921. Production was then restricted 
and by 1927 the sales had increased again to about 10,000,000 
pounds, and by 1930 to about 15,870,000 pounds. There is a 
growing fear throughout the Japanese camphor industry that the 
newer synthetic product may largely or entirely eliminate the 
natural product in the not far distant future. However, the 
Japanese government has recently encouraged and aided the 
planting of young camphor trees. Some 2,000 acres in Japan 
proper are now in camphor. Hyogo prefecture is the center of 
the camphor refining industry. 

China and Japan have been producing camphor for centuries 
but the tree is not native to Formosa. The camphor tree grows 
to a height of as much as 130 feet and sometimes reaches a girth 
of 30 or 40 feet. It thrives best in the mountains but at an eleva- 
tion of less than 4,000 feet. The yield of camphor is stated to be 


from 2 to 2.4 per cent., on the weight of the wood, and the . 
from about 0.42 to 1.5 liters per 100 kilograms of wood, the yield 
oil decreasing with increasing yields of the gum. It is claiméd th 
a big tree will give as much as $2,500.00 worth of camphor ar 
even a small tree $75 to $150.00 worth. Some experiments hav: 
been made in camphor growing in Florida, East Africa, and 
Ceylon. 

The manufacture of camphor in Formosa has been government 
monopoly since 1898 as are also the manufacture of salt and th: 
The government's monopoly of the camphor was 
Until 1919 some 23 manu 


sale of opium. 
extended to Japan proper in 1903. 
facturers operated under licenses, but they were then united into 
the Formosan Camphor Manufacturing Company. Replanting 
has been practiced in Formosa since about 1900 and the trees 
developed much more rapidly here than in Japan proper. They 
are also said to contain more gum than those of Japan. 

In the production of camphor, as practiced in Formosa (Tai- 
wan), the entire tree and foliage are cut into small pieces or 
chips and placed in small roughly built “‘stoves.’’ Steam is 
passed into the stove and the camphor and camphor oil pass with 
it into a cooled wooden vessel, condensing and floating on the 
surface of the water as a semi-solid gum and a pale oil. It is 
estimated that at one time there were more than 7,000 of these 
“stoves” in use. Crude or “B’’ camphor is obtained by pressing 
and draining the oil and water from these camphor crystals. It 
consists of coarse, dirty-looking, grayish-white, oily crystals, 
saturated with water. The crude camphor oil looks like a 
yellow spindle oil and contains various organic impurities and 
considerable camphor. Both the crude camphor and the oil are 
generally sent to the government refinery at Taihoken (Formosa 
for further treatment. 

In the refinery, for the production of “A” 
camphor, the crude crystals are shoveled into large iron retorts, 
with some charcoal and lime, and this is warmed very slowly by 
Air is passed through the retort and the tempera- 


grade or refined 


direct heating. 
ture is increased so gradually that during the first 48 hours only 
water and camphor oil pass over. When these cease to come over 
the temperature is gradually increased and the fumes of the sub- 
limed camphor pass into a wooden condensing chamber, the roof 
of which is water-cooled. The camphor condenses as a huge pile 
of fluffy snow-white crystals, containing about 97 per cent. of 
actual camphor. The crystals are usually pressed into blocks and 
packed in metal-lined cases. Some semi-refined camphor is 
exported in tubs of about 250 pounds and cases of 130 pounds 
each. The camphor oil is redistilled several times to recover all 
of the camphor present. 


Exports of Camphor and Camphor Oil 
(Value in dollars) 


Camphor Industry in Formosa 


Production, pounds 


Year Camphor 
1927. . 1,609,000 
1928. . 1,435,000 
1929. . 1,565,000 
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Year ( ‘amphor ( ‘ampho -Ou 
1927 $336,000 
1928 2,672,000 501,050 
1929... 3,060,000 281,500 
1930 (first half) 716,000 
Japanese Camphor Exports 

Country 1929 1928 
United States $1,530,000 $1,207,000 
British India 874,000 724,500 
France 248,000 226,500 
Germany 80,000 119,000 
Australia 74,000 131,500 
England 36,000 14,00 
All others 217,500 249.5 

Total $3,059,500 $2,672, 

Sold by Govt., dollars Campho 


Camphor oil Camphor Camphor oil exports, dol 
2,799,000 $1,356,000 $386,500 $1,486 
2,415,000 1,356,000 386,500 2,394, 
3,128,000 2,115,000 511,500 2,133, 
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Courtery Du Pont 
If Dame Fashion calls for reptile 8, more, je el effects or perjorated pat 
terns, Pyraheel is ready, and there is always a Pyraheel finish available 
to match the shoe upper These heels, rarely if ever, split, crack or break, 


and stay new through all kinds of wear and weather. 
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Vo, ladies and qe ntlemen who quenct 
jou fharst with a “coke, this hottle 
mani filled will that delectable drink 

It is a giant replica of a Coca-Cola 
hottle, two feet high, containing a 
powerful five-tube radio set, being 
offered Jor display fy Cocat'ola 
hottlers and dealers by the Crosley 
Radiol ‘or poration The loud-s peak 7 
s concealed behind the q lle formed 
hy the letters in the “label.” V olded 
of Scarlet Durez in two preces by the 
Richardson Co. 








Monsanto 


anticizer E-15 (Ethyl Phthalyl Ethyl Glycollate) 
anticizer M-17 (Methyl Phthalyl Ethyl Glycollate) 
anticizer B - l 6 (Butyl Phthalyl Butyl Glycollate) 


(PATENTS PENDING) 


Santicizers E-15 and M-17 are high-boiling, NON-TOXIC, solvent plasticizers for 
cellulose acetate. Santicizer B- 16 is an excellent NON-TOXIC solvent plasticizer for 
cellulose nitrate. These plasticizers are also solvent plasticizers for many resins. They 
combine safety with all other desirable features. . . The specifications are as follows: 


Santicizer M-17 Santicizer E-15 Santicizer B-16 


Toxicity Non-toxic Non-toxic Non-toxic 
Specific Gravity 1.2184 @ 25° C. 1.1774 @ 25° C, 1.0956 @ 25° C. 
Lbs. per Gallon 10.16 9.82 9.14 

Refractive Index 1.5049 @ 25° C. 1.4987 @ 25° C. 1.4897 @ 25° C. 
Boiling Point 189° at 5mm 190° at 5 mm 219° at 5 mm 
Retentivity in 

Cellulose Acetate 100% 100% 20% 


Retentivity 
Cellulose Nitrate 100% 100% 100% 


Samples on request. Our technical department will be pleased to work with you in the successful 


application of these new products. 





Manufactured By 


Monsanto Chemical Lompan 


Sr. Louis ,.U.S.A. 


Dearborn 373 Brannan St 378 Se. Paul Se., West Victoria Station House, Victoria St 


Empire State Bidg Everett Station 500 No 
LONDON 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 











Camphor Substitutes 
With a Check-list of Patents 


By Ibert Mellon, M. Sc. 


’ 


* AMPHOR substitutes” in the plastic and lacquer industries 
refers to a solvent and plasticizer used in connection with 


cellulose esters. A camphor substitute need not resemble 


Chronological Lists of the Patents Pertaining to 
Camphor Substitutes 


United States Patents 


true camphor chemically or physically; but it must possess gs oe 2 
ey U.S.P. 269,340 Esters and ethers 
those properties, which when added to nitrocellulose will give a 00 241 . | oil 
: _ , 269.3 “ssential oils 
solid solution. This solution when warmed should soften and a oo 
hi 7 269,342 Dinitro-benzene 
become plastic, while for lacquer purposes a plasticizer should pi 
. 269,345 Essential oils 
render the film both plastic and impermeable. patent gh ; 
7 366,231 Non-volatile gums 
Che patent literature reveals that many substances have been ania 
, } ; bl 1 effici £10,205 Anthraquinone 
proposed, each Sa Pee: een ne and ¢ ae plas- 110,206-09 Dimethyl-ether, etc 
rties; , some eig m, % 1e present o 
ticizing properties; mat only some eight or & n ot e p ; en 194.790 Palmitin and Stearone 
time, are being used in appreciable quantities. Some of the a —~ 
194. 791-93 Esters. 
camphor substitutes have been discarded because they impart nan ate 
. 500.617 Acetanilid 
color to the finished article or liberate halogens or acids. Others nipetoe paapatc 
ble | yer ; Hlul 517,987 Acetanilid 
are unsuitable because they lack solve we ’ e se Be . 
are unsuitable ane suse they lack soivent a er a nitroce a 528.812 Aromatic amines 
od bd ‘ y > . > _ ak ’ was 
(10.7% lca Prd n no used in - ing pyroxy in 542.692 Di-nitro-toluene 
Some : ; 1eS€ = yea pro * Ne — solvent power e 543.108 he PR Ee 
roce se which contains . we rcentages napa enc ' 
nitrocellulose uch contains higher or lower percentages o 543.197 Naphthalene (partial replacement) 
anrogen. 551,456 Amyl-acetanilides, et: 
The best known and perhaps the most used of camphor sub- 552.209 P-nitrotoluene. 
stitutes are the esters of phosphoric acid. The solvent power of 552.934 Camphene HC! 
this class of substances depends upon the =P:O group. These 553.270 Di-nitro-xylene. 
esters lower the combustibility. They are odorless, colorless, 559,823 Oxidation product of mixed alcohols. 
very stable, and do not discolor in sunlight. Tricresyl phosphate 550.824 Bensoic esters 
is the most outstanding member of this class of substitutes. Those 561.624 Formic esters 
of lesser importance are triphenyl phosphate, trinaphthyl, tri- 564.343 Antipyrene 
benzyl, tri-n-butyl phosphates. A sub-group of this same class 568,104-6 Derivatives of fatty alcohols 
is the aryl-alphyl phosphates such as diphenyl-ethyl, dibenzyl- 572,134-35 Derivatives of fatty alcohols 
ethyl, dicresyl methyl, dinaphthyl-amyl phosphate, etc. Another 583.516-17 Derivatives of benzene. etc 
group is the aryl phosphoric anilide such as dicresyl-phosphoric 587.096 Lanolin 
anilide. 595,355 Aliphatic ketones 
Lately the esters of phthalic acid have become important 596,662 Pinene HCI 
Those that are most outstanding are dibutyl phthalate, diamyl 597,144 Amyl acetate 
phthalate, diethyl phthalate and dimethyl phthalate. Buty! 598,648 Condensation products of glycerol 
tartrate has been used for several years and butyl stearate is 604,181 Light coal tar oils 
attracting some attention. Some of the more recent camphor 607,552 Derivatives of phenols. 
substitutes are the boric acid esters (tripheny! borate) and ethy] 700,471 Casein 
abietate. 700,884 Organic carbonates 
Castor oil was among the first camphor substitutes. Then 700,885 Tripheny! phosphate, tricresyl phosphate, 
blown castor oil entered the field. The blown oil has an advan- trinaphthyl phosphate 
tage over the raw oil in that it does not become rancid upon 741,504 Esters of alcohols 
standing and does have the virtue of imparting toughness and (98,339 Organic compound containing SO» 
. . " 9 — 
durability to a film of cellulose esters. Chemically castor oil is 831,028 Borneo! 
a a 831,488 Ures 
triglyceryl ricinoleate, and its structure no doubt suggested the to pres pie 
: ‘ 881,827 Polymerized oil of turpentine 
1 of forming esters of ricinoleic acid. Recently amyl and 
er i} , ora ; ’ 892,899 Amidines. 
Duty ’ pates § *l-acety : eate have been pro- . 
ricinoleates and butyl-acety! ricinolea I 900.204 Cyclohexanone 
posed. 946,294 Acetins. 
some of the camphor substitutes less commonly known and 961,360 Benzyl benzoate. 
used are ethyl lactate, triacetin, ethyl acetanilid, diethyl tar- 962,877 Halogenated fatty acids 
tr te, and esters of glycollic, acetic, oxalic acids, and glycerin. 996,191 Cyclic oxide. 
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Focus of Progress 


in process and product 


Two years have passed since the 
previous Exposition of Chemical 
crowded 


Industries—eventful., 


years. Progress in plastic proc- 
esses has been startling. Old 
products have been revolution- 
ized, countless new ones have 


been born. 


The need for applying cost-re- 
ducing, product-improving 
methods, materials and ma- 
chines is greater than ever, and 
this year’s exposition will focus 
the most modern, most ad- 


vanced, most efficient. 


No manufacturer whose execu- 
tives and operating staff attend 
this exposition and apply what 
they can learn, need fear the 
penalties of obsolescence nor the 
progressiveness of competing 


industries. 


Progress is focused here. This 
year’s, the fourteenth Exposi- 
tion is the time and place to 
look, listen and GO! Not again 
until 1935 will such an oppor- 


tunity exist. 
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We are headquarters for 


PLASTICIZERS, SOLVENTS 
& RAW MATERIALS 


for the manufacture ot 


PLASTICS 
LACQUERS 
& COATINGS 


€ 
The following are some of our specialties 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
* 

DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 
DIMETHYL PHTHALATE 
DIBUTYL TARTRATE 
TRIACETIN 
TRIPHENYL PHOSPHATE 
* 

CRESYLIC ACID 
SODIUM ACETATE 
ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 
e 
CASEIN 
® 


AMERICAN-BRITISH 
CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 


180 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Ashland 4-2265 





Affiliated Companies: 
KAY-FRIES CHEMICALS INC. 


(Manufacturers of Organic Chemicals 
New York City and West Haverstraw, N. Y. 





CHAS. TENNANT & CO. 
LIMITED 


372 Bay Street 


(Canada 


Toronto 2, Canada 
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German Patents 


tb 


forothy Perkins cosmety packages have been smartly pe hed ip Dy ‘ 


Co. 


wh 


O46 
055 


440 


365 


UH 
278 
OS! 


6356 


166 


7) 


S16 
119 
120 
956 

71 


7S3 


152,625 
158.961 
-TS8.356 
191,801 
,195,040 
.200, 886 
309,981 
370,853 
304,725 
360.759 
589,608 


(1889) 





027,617-18 Ethylene chlorohydrine. 


Oxidized drying oils. 


Dioxy-diphenyl-dimethy! methane. 
Dioxy-diphenyl-dimethy! methane 


Polymers of cumarone. 
Chloral hydrate. 
Amines. 

Dialky] oxalate. 
Tri-benzy! phosphate 


Tetra-chloro-naphthalene. 


Acetin. 
Tri-n-butyl-phosphate. 


139,589 176,474 
139,738 177,778 
139,905 178,133 
140,164 180,126 
140,165 1S0.208 
140,480 IS5, S808 
140,855 ISS, S22 
142,452 191,454 
142,971 202,720 
142,832 207 S69 
144,648 214,193 
163,668 214,308 
168,497 214,962 
172,041 219,918 
172.966-67 29) 228 
73,020 221,081 
173,796 222,512 
174,259 242 467 
174,914 240,046 


French Patents 


254,695 
2902. 9083 
295,592 
300,676 
308,372 
309,962 
312,817 


319,926 


320,133 
322,506 
331.819 
339,081 
340,266 
341.556 
349,970 


352,853 


British Patents 


251,372 21.331 
281,225 1 
292,951 1 

319,723 25.434 

13,131 

17,948 

20,733 
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8.072 

10,213 

22 662 


9,416 


(1893 
(1893) 
(1893 
(1804 
(1809 
(1809 
(18090 
(1900 
(1900 
(1900 
(1901 
(1901 
(1901 
1901 
1901 
1902 


362,090 
363,846 
364,604 
365,297 
366, 106 
372,018 
372,512 


372,599 


374,395 
376,269 
377,010 
377,671 
382,270 
382,350 
383,478 


387,179 


£383 1002 
23,445 (1902 
3,045 (1903 
23.752 (1903 
5.280 (1004 
9,277 (1904 
15,435 (1904 
11,512 1905 
2,817 (1906 
8,077 (1906 
10), 22S 1906) 
16,271 1906 
20,037 (1906 
9 537 LQ0O7 
11,397 1907 
21,880 1007 
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387,537 
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452,264 
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$52,432 
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Every step in the manufacture of 
Resinox is toward one goal: 
to produce a molding material 
whose quality and uniformity are 
unexcelled. You can expect con- 
sistently good work with 
material like this. 


Keep in Touch with Resinox Developments 


Specify 


RESINOX 


Molding Resins Molding Compounds Laminating Varnishes 





RESINOX (ORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Commercial Solvents Corporation and Corn Products Refining Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 


CASEIN 
PLASTICS 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 


SHEETS and RODS 


Made in Beautifully Mottled 
and Plain Colors 
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Pliastics in the News 





Paint and Chemical Industries Have Formal Code Hear- 
ings —Paint Chemists Meet in Chicago — Carleton Ellis 
Speaks at A. C. S. Meeting — Gavitt, New Chicago 
Celluloid Manager — Fabricators Submit Code. 


Paint Code public hearing was held 
Sept. 26 before Deputy Administrator 
Williams in the Caucus room of the New 
House Office Bldg. on Capitol Hill. 

\n earlier formal conference was held 
Sept. 11 at the Dept. of Commerce Bidg., 
betweenthe Paint Code Committee, Ernest 
T. Trigg, chairmanand General Williams, 
assisted by representatives from the legal 
division, economic planning division, Con- 
sumer, Industrial and Labor Advisory 
Boards of the NRA. Purpose of the con- 
ference was to clear up as such existing 
questions as possible in order to expedite 
the public hearings on the code. 

Inquiry among the lacquer producers 
indicate quite a difference of opinion over 
the paint code in general and certain of its 


specific suggested provisions 


Lacquer Represented 


On Sept. 20 a resolution was passed by 
the newly formed Lacquer Manufacturers’ 
Association PLastTic PRoOpUCcTs, Sept ’ 
p. 284) instructing A. N. Braun, vice- 
president of the (ssociation Agate 
Lacquer Mfg. Co.) to attend the public 
code meeting. At the last minute Mr. 
Braun was unable to go and Frank G. 
Breyer, Singmaster & Breyer, took his 
place. Two important changes or amend- 
ments were made to the paint code at 
the last minute, largely the result of the 
formal conference held Sept. 11 with 


General Williams and his staff. 


The Ist amendmeit was to Article 11, 
definition of “The Industry,”’ which was 


revised to read as follows 


‘he term “The Industry” means all 
persons in the United States engaged in 
he manufacture of paint, varnish (in- 

iding shellac varnish), lacquer and 
ndred products, including putty, floor 
d furniture wax and polish, semi- 
ished base materials for lacquers, 
inners, and diluents (when such semi- 
ished base materials are sold or offered 
r sale in competition with the products 
this Industry), liquid and plastic roof 
satings and roof cements, and artists’ 
lors, provided that if any member of 
he Industry also manufactures products 
any other industry, the provisions of 


%. 33: IX. 8 


this Code shall apply only to that part of 
his business which is included in this Code. 





General C. C. Williams 
Conducted Paint Code Hearing 


The intent of this change it is said, in 
the definition of “‘The Industry” is to 
bring lacquer raw materials manufac- 
turers within the Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Code whenever such “semi-finished base 
materials’’ are offered direct to the lacquer 
consumer. The second amendment was 
to Article XXII, “Violations This 
article was withdrawn in tcto from the 
code at the suggestion of the NRA. In 
withdrawing this article, the Code Com- 
mittee made the following statement 


“Article X XII--Violations 
“We shall not read this rule because, 
after mature deliberation we now re- 
quest that this Article be stricken from 
the Code 





COMING EVENTS 


Federation of Paint & Varnish Prod 
Clubs, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. 26-28. 


National Paint, Oil & Varnish Asso- 
ciation, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Oct. 27-30 


American Paint & Varnish Mfr's. 
Association, same dates and place 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Grand Central Palace, N. Y. City, Dee 
4-9 

American Management Association, 
4th Annual Packaging Exposition, 
Hotel Astor, N. Y. City, March 13-17, 1934 
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“This Article was written with a sincere 
desire to aid the Administration, and we 
believe that it was drawn most fairly. 
Members of the N. I. R. A. who have 
conferred with us have recognized our 
good intentions, but have suggested that 
we withdraw this Article to avoid mis- 
understanding. 

“It was not our aim to assume juris- 
diction which is delegated by law to 
regularly constituted government agencies 
To make this clear we now ask leave to 
withdraw our provision on dealing with 
Code violations. In doing so we want to 
pledge the resources of our organized 
Industry to aid enforcement in any proper 


way.” 


Breyer's Statement 


At the formal hearing Mr. Breyer read 
the following formal statement after 
pointing out that he had Ist conferred 
with a number of members of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association and also several 
non-members 

“The Secretary of the Lacquer Manu- 
facturers’ Association has submitted to 
you (General Williams and his advisors 
resolutions duly passed by the directors 
and officers of the association. A copy of 
these resolutions has been sent to Mr 
Trigg, chairman of the Code Committee 
The resolutions are 2 in number 
Number 1 protests the exception of lac- 
quer thinners from the provision of a 
standard method of determining cost as 
established in Article XIX, Section (b 
It is singled out from all other products 
Number 2 protests the implied right of 
any 3rd party to examine into the lacquer 
manufacturer's formulae for any purpose 
One interpretation of Articles VIII, XIX 
and XXII would seem to grant this right 
to the staff of the Association Head- 
quarters. Lacquer manufacturers contend 
that only a party acceptable to the indi- 
vidual manufacturer should be granted 
this right 

“Due to the shortness of time, it was 
impossible to have the membx rship of the 
Lacquer Manufacturers’ Association vot« 
on these resolutions I can only give A 
survey of the opinions that have been ex- 
pressed to me since the resolutions were 
mailed out. This survey indicates that 
there is a division of opinion on the sub- 
ject. Some of the membership are in 
favor of accepting the code as recom- 
mended by the Code Committee, par- 
ticularly in the light of the amendments 
proposed in the brief. Others of the mem- 
bership contend that there should be no 
exception of lacquer thinners from the 
general provisions of Article XIX, even 
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FORMALDEHYDE 
PARA FORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENAMINE 













Long experience in the 
manufacture of these products en- 
ables us to meet the individual re- 
quirements of the Plastic Trade. 














HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
180 N. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL. 
GARFIELD, N. J. Factor ERTH AMBOY, N. J. 





JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 


Established 1881 


HARRISON NEW JERSEY 


Steel Steam Platens Die Presses and Dies 









This mixer constructed 
with many new im- 
portant features 
desired for effi- 
cient mixing 
operations 


Complete line of machinery 
for 
Celluloid & Plastic Mfrs. 


Belt or Motor 


Drive Special Representative 





Evarts G. Loomis 
126 So. 14th St. 
Newark, N. J. 


Complete spec- 
ifications 
on request 








Plain ?s 
_ or Cavagnaro-Loomis Vacuum Mixer 
Stainless (Patented) 
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gh it is alleged that this exception is 
t. oporary. An expedient intended to 
nit certain lacquer manufacturers to 
ipete with solvent manufacturers in 

sale of thinners to large consumers. 

In general, the larger companies accept 

proposals of the Code Committee and 
the smaller companies object. The posi- 
tion of the larger companies is substan- 
tially the same as that taken by the Code 
(Committee in its brief. You already have 
that. The position of the smaller com- 
panies I can best state as follows: 

The only safe and logical policy for 
lacquer manufacturers is to bring all raw 
materials purveyors within the lacquer 
code when they sell lacquer or lacquer 
ingredients to lacquer consumers. The 
Article Il “Defini- 
if it does not 


amendment to 
tions’ of “The Industry” 
now effect this should be further amended 
until it does effectively insure that raw 
materials producers shall have no ad- 


new 


vantage over lacquer manufacturers proper 
when offering their goods to the lacquer 
manufacturers’ customer. 

“They see no difference between solvent 
manufacturers who sell direct to lacquer 
consumers and white lead manufacturers 
who may sell direct to consumers. Both 
belong to the Code. The privilege, implied 
in the language of Article XIX, of selling 
below true costs, on a basis not agreed 
upon beforehand, as in the case of every 
other commodity, is a doubtful advantage 
as a competitive weapon. It is another 
form of premium seemingly intended to be 
prohibited by clause (f) of Article XVII, 
‘Free Deals.’ 

“Certainly NRA and paint manufac- 
turers in general have set themselves 
against this method of meeting competi- 
tion as a matter of policy. Why admit 
defeat in the very beginning in eliminating 
this unprofitable practice on a most im- 
portant part of the lacquer manufacturer's 
business?”’ 

Considerable discussion between Mr. 
Trigg of the Code Committee and Mr. 
Brever brought out the fact that there 
were approximately 400 lacquer producers 
in the U. S. and that 265 lacquer pro- 
ducers had approved the Code; further 
that not all of the 25 members of the 
Lacquer Manufacturers’ Association were 
in favor of the resolutions adopted at the 
Sept. 20 meeting of the executives and 
directors of the Lacquer Association. Mr. 
Brever formal 


stutement in which he admitted this to be 


referred to his original 


ter a 2 day hearing the Code was 


advisement by General 
and if 


I ier conferences will be held with the 


t 1 under 


\ 
Williams and his aids necessary 


( Committee so as to bring as quickly 
issible a code that can be sent to the 

P lent for final approval. 

are now 


F. Burgess Laboratories 


| ted at Freeport, Ill. 
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Moore, Bakelite, Heads Chemists 

Dr. Robert J. Moore of the Bakelite 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., elected 
chairman of the A. C. 8. 
group at the recent Chicago 
Wayne R. Fuller, Pratt & 
Buffalo, was named chairman-elect 
Roy H. Kienle, Caleo Chemical, was re- 
of the group. Mr 
Kienle has just gone with Calco from G. E 


was 
paint chemist 
meeting. 
Lambert, 
and 
elected secretary 

J. H. Schmidt, Bakelite, read a paper 
on “Synthetic Resins’’ a general review of 
resins and their applications in various 
D. R. Wiggam and W. E 


paper on 


fields. Gloor. 
Hercules Powder, presented a 
“Cellulose Compounds and Lacquers.” 
W. J. Sweeney and J. A. Tilton, Standard 
of Louisiana delivered a paper on ‘‘Prop- 
erties of Hydrogenated Solvent Naphthas.”’ 
Hero of the meeting was Dr. Alex Schware- 
man, Spencer Kellogg's chief chemist, who 
insisted on reading his paper on drying oils 


although quite ill. 


New Standards 

A. @:.. 
trical Insulating Materials 
formed to undertake the development of 
tests for shellac and synthetic resins when 
they are used in electrical insulation. New 
Section will cooperate with Committee D-1 


M. Committee D-9 on Elec- 


has been 


A number of tentative specifications are 
to be balloted upon by the Society for 
final adoption as standard. They include: 
raw tung oil, boiled linseed oil, soluble 
nitrocellulose, ethyl acetate (85 to 88° 
grade), normal buty! acetate (88 to 92° 
grade), butanol (normal butyl alcohol), 
amyl acetate (synthetic), amyl alcohol 
(synthetic), butyl propionate (90 to 93% 
grade), ethyl lactate (synthetic), acetone, 
dry bleached shellac, orange shellac, pure 
linseed oil putty for glazing, 
(testing), lacquer solvents and diluents 


shellac 


(testing). 

The 1933 Book of Standards of the 
A. 8S. T. M. will be ready about Nov. 15 
(See CHEMICAL MARKETS, Sept. 1933, 
p. 245 for details of price, ete 


E. V. Peters, St. Joseph Lead, has been 
appointed as NRA advisor for the paint, 
varnish and lacquer industry 


E. Allen Smith, Jr., and W. Sherman 
Corwin, former chemist in production and 


research laboratories of Pittsburgh Plate 


Glass at Newark, N. J., have formed 
Smith-Corwin, Inc., East Rutherford 
N. J., to make and deal in paints and 


lacquers 


New Resin Producer 
Richardson Co., synthetic plastic ma 


terial, Cincinnati, has been doing con 
siderable research work on synthetic resin 
for the paint manufacturing industry and 
expects presently to be in a position to 


offer a line of products to the industry 


Devoe & Raynold's Profit 

Devoe & Raynolds, 
report for quarter ended Aug. 31 
profit of $417,361 after expenses, deprecia 
tion, ete., but 
9 months ended Aug. 31, last, profit before 
federal $465,990, 
with net loss of $128,000 in corresponding 


subsidiaries 
1933 


and 


before federal taxes For 


taxes was comparing 


9 months of preceding fiscal year 


Cooperating with NRA 


Evidence that members of the paint 
varnish and allied industries will “put 
their best foot forward” in efforts to 


realize the objectives of the NRA pro- 
gram by doing their utmost to create jobs 
and stimulate business is found in the 
rapidly increasing number of orders for 
fall Clean Paint Up display 
material which are being received by the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau in Washington 
orders are being received by telegram, in- 
dicating intensive efforts to influence the 
public, through 
Clean Up and Paint Up their properties 


Up and 


Some 


window displays, to 


while prices remain at an advantageous 


level 
An illustrated list of Clean Up and 
Paint Up display material may be ob- 


tained by sending a request to the Nation- 


al Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau, 2201 N. Y. Ave., N. W., Wash 
ington, D. C 
Lacquer Representatives 

O. J. S. de Brun and R. Neuberger 


were elected as representatives of the 


lacquer industry in the Eastern District 





Second quar.[ 5,935,608 8,044,749 2,938,643 
1932 


First quarter 4,666,420 6,947,508 2.249.069 


Second quar 4,475,293 6,867,544 2,337,612 
Third quarter 3,578,390 5,392,948 1,778,305 
Fourth quart 3,532,718 5,140,226 1,836,432 


1931 
First quarter 
Second quar 


5,622,337 9,504,887 2,835,390 
6,712,289 10,966,421 3,265,744 





Second Quarter Lacquer Sales 


Lacquer sales in 2nd quarter were 5,935,608 gals., 


gals., valued at $5,323,315, in preceding quarter, and 
second quarter of 1932 
Total sales Finished lacquer Lacquer thinners Dopes* 
1933 Gallons Dollars Gallons Dollars Gallons Dollars Gallons D 
First quartert 3,905,846 5,323,315 1,916,350 3,668,615 1,765,148 1,401,624 224,348 253,076 
5,561,381 2,708,268 2,152,168 288,607 $31,200 


4,692,055 2,161,317 


4.823.513 1,968,189 1.796.301 169,492 147,730 
3,593,977 1,601,875 1,515,330 198,210 273.041 
3,524,739 1,449,002 1,341,175 197,284 74,312 

821,020 1,137,199 


Totals, year 16,252,821 24,338,226 8,201,418 16,634,284 7,230,383 6,566,743 


6,524,744 2,565,008 2,602,506 
,399,231 3,153,427 3,038,561 


*Does not include base solutions used in the manufacture of lacquers 


with a value of $8,044,749, against 3,005,546 
4.475.293 gals., valued at $6,867,544, ir 


1,913,937 256,034 $41,516 


221,039 377,637 
203,118 528,629 


tRevised. {Preliminary 
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Why Not Keep Your Copies Handy For Reference? 
The “EXPANDIT” Binder Enables You to Do This 
| 


THE “Expandit” Binder is so constructed that it will always open flat, whether it be filled to its capacity 
of six inch expansion, or whether it contains only one issue. Its back is adjustable to the size of the 
number of issues it contains, thereby eliminating all waste 
space and adding greatly to its appearance. This is an 
exclusive feature. The magazines are held in place by 
means of a wire holder, and can be inserted in less time than 
it takes to tell about it, without punching holes, pulling 
strings or mutilating the copies in any way. Successive 
or intervening issues may be inserted without the necessity 
of disturbing other issues. You handle only the particular 
copy that you desire to insert or remove; the others remain 
in their proper position. Whether an issue be thick or thin, the “Expandit” Binder is adjustable to its thick- 
ness. It embodies every feature that has proved of practical value and it avoids all that are objectionable. 


Order your Binder for ‘‘Plastic Products’’ now 
(Can be furnished in Red or Black) 


Price $2.25 each Prepaid 


| 
| 
| 
| Kindly remit with order 


HAYNES PUBLICATIONS, Incorporated 
25 Spruce Street New York City 
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the Paint Code Committee of 48 
through which it was proposed to ad- 
minister the code. In the Central District 
R. W. Levenhagen and W. C. Dabney 

re elected; and Andrew Brown on the 
Pacific Coast was also elected. All of these 
men received the endorsement of the 
Lacquer Manufacturers’ Association at 
its organization meeting held Aug. 17. 


Derby, Jr., in Chicago 

H. L. Derby, Jr. (son of the president 
of American Cyanamid & Chemical) was 
appointed Sept. 13 manager, Chicago 
District, with headquarters at 20 No. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. District em- 
braces territory West of the State of Ohio 
extending to the Rockies. 


Krueger Brewery is planning for beer 
in tin containers with a lacquered interior. 
American Can is the maker. 


Dill, Glyco Coast Representative 
Marshall Dill, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, has been appointed selling 
agents for California by Glyco Products, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn. Company will 
service the newer emulsifiers, synthetic 
resins and waxes and other specialties. 


Carleton Ellis Speaks 

Abstract of 
“Modern Developments _ in 
Resins”’ delivered before the Division of 


Carleton Ellis’ paper 
Synthetic 


Industrial & Engineering Chemistry at the 
\. C. 8. Chicago meeting: 


rhe synthetic resin industry was originally con- 
cerned almost entirely with finding an outlet for 
its products in the form of molded articles and 
coatings. Many new developments and modifica- 
tions of the materials and their applications have 
taken place in recent years and the most interesting 
of these are discussed, especially those which indi- 
cate the direction in which the industry is de- 
veloping. 
rhe largest output of the products still is for 
molded articles, but developments foreshadow an 
even more extensive utilization as structural ma- 
terials. Newer applications of the synthetic resins 
embrace many diverse fields 
Of the phenol-aldehyde materials, the newer oil- 
soluble resins serve as the basis for varnishes of 
great durability. From some of the new resins of 
this type waterproof cloth is being made. Trans- 
parent and translucent resins which rival celluloid 
in their appearance but which possess many ad- 
tages are rapidly assuming another prominent 
position The molding of large acid-proof vessels 
in accomplishment which indicates even greater 
potentialities in the application of these materials 
Urea resins are fast being adopted for the molding 
nexpensive light-colored articles. The use of 
e resins in non-creasable fibers for textiles 


illustrates the unusual range comprehended by 
this field. Interesting utilizations have also been 
made of the vinyl resins. 

New coating materials which are coming to the 
fore are the Rezyls, cashew liquid, chlorinated 
rubber, styrene and petroleum resins. The applica- 
tions of various chlorinated paraffins, chlorinated 
diphenyls, and other resinous materials which have 
attained some recent commercial prominence are 
also developments of significance 


New Books 


Practical Japanning and Enameling, by 
William J. Miskella, 256 p., published by 
Finishing Research Laboratories, Inc.., 
706 Lyman ave., Oak Park, Ill. $3.50. 

As in the other books of this series all 
frills are done away with. It is frankly 
designed as a handbook on modern metal 
finishing. Practical workable information, 
set down in aclear style. Invaluable to all 
connected in any division of the baked 
finishing industry. 


Practical Automotive Lacquering, by 
William J. Miskella, 194 p., published by 
Finishing Research Laboratories, Inc., 
736 Lyman ave., Oak Park, Ill. $3.50. 

The book is filled with “workable” 
ideas. In writing this treatise, the author 
has drawn upon many years of successful 
experience and study with the result that 
it deals in a simple, direct manner with 
the ‘‘whys,” ‘“wherefores,”’ and the solu- 
tion of many lacquer problems. Prac- 
ticability is apparent on every page of this 
handbook. 

Experimental Organic Chemistry, by 
James F. Norris, 233 p., published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W 42nd st., 
N. Y. City. $1.50. 

A thoroughly practical book for the 
organic chemistry student. The third 
edition has been slightly enlarged. The 
novel feature of the new edition is the 
introduction of experiments to illustrate 
the use of the more important physico- 
chemical principles which are applied in 
the preparation and study of organic 
compounds 


Cellulose 


New Plasticizers 

Monsanto has just placed on the market 
3 new plasticizers, additions to the com- 
New prod 


pany's line of “‘Santicizers.”’ 
ucts are designated Santicizer E-15 (Ethy! 


phthalyl glycollate); Santicizer M-17 
(methyl phthalyl glycollate); and Santi- 
cizer B-16. Santicizers E-15 and M-17 are 
plasti- 
cizers for cellulose acetate; Santicizer 
B-16 is especially developed for cellulose 
nitrate. Complete data on specifications 


high-boiling, non-toxic, solvent 


and special uses are available from the 
technical department of the company. 


Viscose Extrusion Code 

First NRA code yet to be filed in 
Washington claiming to represent 100% 
of those within the industry was forwarded 
by viscose extrusion producers early in 
September and a hearing held Sept. 26 
Signers include DuPont Cellophane (80%) 
Sylvania Industrial (16°); Celon Co 
(1%); and the Visking Corp. (5°%) 


Soloman Barkin has been appointed co- 
labor advisor with Major Geo. L. Berry 
for the viscose extrusion industry 


Du Pont Cellophane’s B. M. May, a 
vice-president, was named Sept. 23 as 
industrial advisor for the viscose extrusion 
industry on NRA matters 


Production Statistics 
Following table presents monthly statis- 
tics relating to pyroxylin-coated textiles 
PYROXYLIN-COATED TEXTILES 
JULY 1833 


COMPARE WITH PRECEDING MONTH 


UNFLLED ORDERS 
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based on data reported to the Bureau of 
the Census by 19 (a) identical establish 








cetate products, are not available. 


Year and month 
19383 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 





Cellulose Plastic Products 
July, 1933 
Compared with preceding months 


Bureau of the Census presents, in following table, monthly statistics on production and shipments of cellulose plastic products (sheets, 
tubes), based on data furnished by 8 identical establishments. 


Production and Shipments in Pounds 
Nitrocellulose 


Comparable statistics, prior to January, 


rods, and 
1933, segregated for nitro-cellulose and cellulose 


Cellulose Acetate 
Tubes Sheets, Rods, and Tubes 


Sheets Rods 
Production Shipments Production Shipments 
504,813 625,392 74,872 115,434 
490,290 593,942 78,904 100,092 
454,506 611,840 63,188 87,754 
473,333 624,727 104,817 130,853 
787,614 774,424 161,784 126,195 
912,742 976,258 156,830 139,772 

1,027,812 916,612 158,2 160,851 


Production 


Shipments Production 


Shipments 


12,812 29,329 167,856 160,272 
16,248 25,711 141,628 125,073 
17,472 32,525 119,400 117,344 
26,198 27,091 149,402 211,435 
32,684 36,902 234,511 221,345 
41,467 45,057 248,949 235,875 
42,100 41,467 207 ,562 245,751 
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Rolls for Plastic Mixing 


o¢ 
S 


FOLLOWING CARRIED IN STOCK 


6 x 16 

10 x 24 
14 x 30 (illustrated) 
16 x 42 


Specially designed for mixing 
Durez, Bakelite, Asphalts and 


Shellac compound materials. 


The largest and oldest 
=. manufacturers are using our 


machines. 


Ws. R. Turoprp & Sons Co. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Established |1888 


L 





Bakelite 
Molding 


THE RECTO MFG. CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Appleton and B. & O. R. R. 








~FRAZING MACHINES 
For engraving or carving buckles, bracelets, 
buttons, novelties, etc. 


Furnished with 2 spindles and 2 cutters. The cutters are 
| screwed on to threaded spindles. One spindle is for small 
cutters and one for the larger sizes, and they are inter- | 


changeable 


| Machine can 
be furnished 
| plain or ball 
bearing. Ball 
bearing ma- 
chine is fur- 
nished with | 
spindle and 
1 cutter. A valuable addition to your equipment. Every 


plant should have at least one 











ie . 





We also make a “Standard” line of Frazing Cutters al! 
shapes and sizes. Send us a sample order of Frazing Cut 


| ters 


| Turning Lathes and Engraving Machines 
for Buttons 


Standard Tool Compan) 
75 Water St., Leominster, Mass. 


Complete equipment for the working of Celluloi: 
Catalin, Galalith and similar plastic materials. 
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IGHT GOODS 
Shipments 
Linear yards 
Value 
Unfilled orders ( 
Linear yards 
HEAVY GOODS: 
Shipments 
Linear yards 
Value 
Unfilled orders (b) 
Linear yards 
PYROXYLIN SPREAD (c): 


Pounds 


> 


January, 1933. 


ntracts with shipping dates unspecified. 





a) Of the 19 establishments reporting for July, 1933, 3 establishments did not report prior 
b) Orders on hand at the close of the current month (reported in yards only) exclusive of 


c) Based on 1 lb. of- gun cotton to 7 lbs. of solvent, making an 8-1b. jelly 


1931 1932 1933 
July July June July 


1,249,439 859,616 2,015,903 2,371,408 
$342,016 $200,934 $445,925 $504,773 

890,112 543,920 1,422,797 1,253,592 
1,125,558 735,700 2,186,005 1,908,958 
$635,316 $323,168 $923,785 $837,368 
1,724,543 1,028,496 2,322,645 1,941,755 


4,258,211 1,474,016 4,449,992 4,548,454 








ments comprising most of the industry. 
Data given includes product manufac- 
tured by spreading nitrocellulose or 
pyroxylin preparations, either by them- 
selves or in combination with other 
materials, upon grey goods, such as sheet- 
ings, drills, ducks, sateens, moleskins, etc. 
Monthly capacity of the 19 establish- 
ments, amounting to 11,400,064 yds., in 
July, is based on a maximum quantity of 
1.27 to 1.30 sateen, coated to a finished 
weight of 17% ozs. per linear yard, in 
| 24-vard working day, 26 days to a 


month 


Nitrocellulose shipments to Argentina 
have been restricted by an official order 
forbidding vessels carrying more than 
25 tons of the product to enter the port of 
Buenos Aires 


Svivania Industrial has added over 150 
to its Fredericksburg payroll since Julv 1 


Celluloid Appoints Gavitt 


Celluloid Corp. has appointed Ralph S 
Gavitt Chicago district manager, covering 
sales of the Sheet, Rod & Tube Divisions; 
the Protectoid Division; Chemical Divi- 
sion; Specialties Division; and also 
Amerith Inec., and Art Ivory, Inc. 

Mr. Gavitt was formerly Celluloid’s 
New England representative and has 
been intimately connected with the plastics 
held for over 20 vears. E. V. Crosby, also 
vell-known figure in the industry and 

nnected with Celluloid for several 

rs succeeds Mr. Gavitt in New Eng- 


i territory 


Casein 


\rgentine casein exports in first half 
his vear, according to official statistics, 
e substantially higher than those in 
responding period in 1932. This year’s 
| was 11,149 metric tons, valued at 
29,629 gold pesos, compared with 7,402 
s, valued at 289,933 pesos, in Ist half 
1932. Increase in value was especially 
ked, this year’s average being 101.32 
per ton, against 39.17 pesos last 


rade association estimates, according 
nformation received by the Dept. of 
mmerce, show following comparisons of 
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the chief export markets in the 2 
periods: 
Kilos 

First half-year 

1933 1932 
Germany 5,140,364 3,809,291 
England 1,752,705 960,606 
Japan 954,300 183,780 
United States 801,757 118,080 
Italy 646,865 220,176 
Netherlands 516,360 380,520 
Finland 465,600 370.840 
Sweden 384,540 $42,250 
Spain 318,361 211,375 
Belgium 113,280 101,190 


Machinery 


Latest addition to extensive line of 
agitators, mixers and stirrers, manufac- 
tured by Patterson Foundry & Machine 
is a separate agitator for all purposes 
The Unipower Agitator is built in both 
vertical and horizontal types and, when 
using 1800 R.P.M. motors, will produce 
shaft speeds down to less than 1 revolu- 
tion per minute if desired, without the 
use of gears 

While 1 way or 2 way agitation can be 
accomplished without noise, vibration or 
grease slop of any kind, and heavy, con- 
tinuous loads or momentary overloads as 
high as 400°; can be carried, unit is very 
compact and light, making it especially 
attractive for installation over tanks and 
vats Unipowers are built in sizes of 
40 horse-power down to fractional sizes in 
several frame types, and requires no ad- 
ditional bearings or flexible couplings for 
installation 


New Flat Stone Mills 
Charles Ross & Son Co 

Classon ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., has just 

completed Catalog No. 2C (27 pages, 


148-156 


illustrated) showing the entire Ross line 
of flat stone mills for paints, enamels and 


lacquers 


Bettering Sealing 

Ferdinand Gutmann & Co., manu- 
facturer of capping and sealing devices, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has new service fo> can 
manufacturers for supplying can nozzles 
complete with C. T. screw caps to provide 
a combination nozzle and cap, leading 
to a much improved sealing condition 
with greater ease in removal of caps from 
cans and maintaining the necessary seal 
and reseal advantages. Gutmann new 
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type J, or “Filma-Seal,” for use on cans 
makes a seal that prevents leakage and 
evaporation; also guards against counter- 
feiting. Company makes standard sizes 
for varnish, polish and cleaning fluid. 


Molded 
Codes 


The public hearing on the code adopted 
by the Chemical Alliance (members of the 
Plastics Manufacturers’ Association—raw 
materials—individually signed this code 
was held Sept. 14 in Washington before 
Major C. C. Williams. Certain sugges- 
tions and revisions were offered but in the 
main the meeting disclosed the fact that 
aside from the so-called “‘merit-clause”’ 
and a few other minor questions that 
labor and the industry were not so far 
apart. It is expected that after a further 
study of the code by General Williams and 
his aids that Chemical Alliance officials 
will be called to Washington in the near 
future for a final conference and that the 
code will be presented to the Pre sident for 
his signature 

\ code has been drawn up for the 
Plastic Fabricators’ Association (most im- 
portant parts of which have been ab- 
stracted, p 335). The code was forwarded 
several weeks ago to the NRA administra- 
tion for criticisms and suggestions and on 
Sept. 29 was returned to the Association 
Secretary, John EK. Walker, at the Wash- 
ington offices with several proposed modi- 
fications It is now hoped that a pre- 
liminary conference can be arranged to 
take place within the next 2 weeks at 
which time the differences may be ironed 
out previous to the setting of a date for 
the necessary formal! hearing 

It is proposed in the coae to group to 
gether all fabricators of cellulose plastics, 
phenolic resins, urea resins, casein plastics 
and any other plastics which by nature of 
processes of manufacture or materials 
appear logical for inclusion in such a 
grouping. 

On page 335 will be found the principal 
portions of the Fabricators proposed code, 
particularly the suggested hours and wages 
and the so-called ‘fair practices.’ The 
\ssociation is attempting to speed up 
action on the code in order to permit 
fabricators to know better just where they 
stand on future prices and in general to 
eliminate the attending uncertainty now 


existing 


Carbide Changes Agency 

J. M. Mathes, Ine New York adver 
tising agency, has been appointed, ef 
fective Jan. 1, 1934, to handle advertising 
of National Carbon Co. and Carbide & 
Carbon Chemical Corp., both of which are 
subsidiaries of the Union Carbide 


George J. Crossman, formerly with 
Panelyte Corp. is now with Synthetic 


Plastics (Cvanamid’s Beetleware) 
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Complete 
Service: 








LOOK | 


Look around and see the op- 
portunities to make use of the 
beauty, durability, and economy 
of nitrocellulose sheets, plastics, 
and finishing materi- 


als. No doubt you, too, Plastic Moulding of Beetle and 


can cash in on the Bakelite of the better kind 
unique advantages of 


sn:o oneal Kuhn & Jacob Moulding 
wid ee & Tool Co. 





Beginning with the designing of the 
moulds to the finishing of moulded 
products--including the moulding in of 
metal inserts--as per your specifications. 


Let us quote on your requirements 





HERCULES NITROCELLULOSE 





HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 503 Prospect St. Trenton, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 
Wilmington, Delaware N. Y. Office: Phone Defender 3-6442 


AAA.18 





Phila. Office: Phone Sagamore 5173 
Detroit Office: Phone Trinity 2-0122 

















Natural or Dyed Cotton Flocks of Superior Quality 


We are suppliers to all the leaders in the Plastic Moulding Industry. 





THEY KNOW QUALITY! 





Write for samples and quotations 


Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 


























The Burnet Quasnens 


292 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK Established 1889 Telephone BEekman 3-2287 


DOMESTIC Woop FLOUR IMPORTED 


Specializing in all Fillers and Chemicals for Plastic Molding Compounds 


Inquiries Solicited 
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Taylor, former chief research 
physicist for Bakelite, has opened research 
ratories at Caldwell, N. J. 


Kron Co. (Bridgeport, Conn. manufac- 
turer of industrial scales of all descriptions) 
has developed a new portable platform 
scale. The scale is built with four wheel 
construction, the wheels being made of a 
combination of Bakelite and rubber. 


Hillside Plastics 

Property at 185 Chestnut ave., Hillside, 
N. J., comprising building of 13,000 sq. ft. 
has been sold on behalf of Southern 
Newark Building and Loan 
Hillside Plastics Co. Site was 


Association 
to ft he 


formerly occupied by the Beatsol Co 


“Closure News” 

General Plastics’ (North 
WN ¥ October Closure News as usual 
contains several new and interesting items 
of novel applications of Durez. Following 
out the series of short biography sketches 


Tonawanda, 


of outstanding designers October takes up 
the Gerths-Ruth and Richard. 


English Booklet 


Birkbvs, Ltd., Liversedge, 


Yorkshire, 


England, specialists in synthetic resins for 


insulation, molding powders, and var- 
nishes has issued a publication (List B, 
Issue 2) dealing particularly with the use 


f 


of “Elo” phenol-formaldehyde resins in 


the « nginee ring and electricaltrades. Many 
among 


nt illustrations are shown, 





which may be mentioned one of a molded 
wireless switch part produced for the Air 
Ministry 
tains 13 brass insets, 7 of which protrude 
Anothet 
transformer 


which weighs 10 ozs. and con- 
on both sides of the molding 
interesting production is a 
ipping switch prepared for Ferranti, Ltd., 
current of 200 amps. and 
50,000, the 
adjacent contacts being 


designed for 
voltages up to flash-ove1 
Voltage between 
75,000 volts. Another booklet ( List C, Issue 
molding 


~ leals with varnishes and 





New Corporation 

stic Products Engineering Corp., 
Newark, N. J., a Delaware corporation, 
engaged in the manufacture of molded 
plastic products, such as bottle caps, jar 
covers, knobs and handles, etec., proposes 
20,000 shares of preferred of a pat 
$10 each, and 40,000 shares of 
par value of $1 each. 
of $25 paid to the 
indicates 


. slule 
\ e ot 
mon stock 


\ registration fee 


al Securities Commission, 
‘ aggregate proceeds are not to exceed 
$250,000. Among officers are: Willis H. 
Franklin M. 


son, secretary-treasurer, both of East 


son, president, and 








Abstract of NRA Plastics Fabricators’ Code 


To effectuate the policy of Title I of the N. I. R. A., the following provisions are estab- 
lished as a National find dustrial Recovery Code for the Plastics Fabricators’ Industry. 

Article I As used herein the term ‘plastics fabricators’ industry” is defined to mean the 
fabrication of articles from any of the following plastics: (a) Cellulose plastics; (b) Phenolic resins; 
(c) Urea resins; (d) Casein plastics; (e) Other plastics which by nature of processes of manufac- 
ture or materials appear logical for inclusion 

Article III (a) On and after the effective date, employers shall not employ any person under 
the age of 16 years. 

(b) On and after the effective date the minimum wages paid by any employer in the Plastics 
Fabricators’ Industry to any employee, including accounting, clerical, office and sales employees, 
shail be not less than 40c per hour, or at the rate of 40c per hour if paid on other than an hourly 
basis, unless hourly rate for the same class of work on July 15, 1929, was less than 40c¢ per hour, 
in which latter case the minimum wages paid shall be not less than the hourly rate paid on July 15, 
1929, and in no event less than 30c per hour, except that 

(a) During a period limited to 6 weeks, minimum pay for learners shall be not les« than 
80°% of the minimum pay provided above. When a learner has served 6 weeks with an 
employer and been discharged, and is re-employed by such employer, such learner shall not 
he re-employed at less than the minimum wage hereinbefore provided for 

b) Employees who because of age or informities are employed in such positions as watch- 
men, gatemen or caretakers shall be paid not less than 80°) of the minimum wages herein- 
before provided and the total number of such employees shall not exceed 5°), of the total 
number of employees employed by any employer subject to the Code 

In the case of any employee whose compensation is based upon a measure other than time, the 
total compensation paid shall be not less than such employee would be entitled to receive if his 
compensation were measured by a time rate 

In the case of any employer, who was not in business on July 15, 1929, or who did not have 
employees engaged in a certain type of work on July 15, 1929, the minimum pay to employees 
falling in either of these classes shall be not less than 30¢ per hour 

irticle ]1V On and after the effective date, no person employed within the Plastics Fabricators 
Industry, shall be permitted to work more than an average of 40 hours per week during the effective 
period of this Code, but such limitation shall not apply to 

a) Any person employed in an executive, sdednistentive, supervisory and /or 
capacity, or as an outside salesman, watchman or fireman 

b) Any person employed as repairman, engineer, electrician, loader, truck driver, or cleaner 
provided that, no person specified in this sub-paragraph (b) shall be permitted to work during any 
3 months period a total of more than 10% in excess of the total hovrs during any 3 months period 
determined by the average of 40 hours per week 

c) Those departments or divisions of the Plastics Fabricators’ Industry in which season or 
peak demand places an unusual and temporary requirement for production upon such depart ments 
or divisions, except that in such cases no employee shall be permitted to work more than an aggre 
gate of 10°% in excess of the average of 40 hours per week above provided 

(d) Cases of emergency, provided that at the end of each calendar month any such employer 
in the Plastics Fabricators’ Industry shall report to the Supervisory Agency, in such detail as may 
be required by the Executive Committee of the Plastics Fabricators’ Association, the number of 
man hours so worked, giving the emergency reasons therefor, and the ratio which such emergency 
ntan hours bear to the total number of man hours during said month 

Article V The Executive Committee of the Plastics Fabricators’ Association i« hereby desig 
nated the agency for administering, supervising, and promoting the performance of the provisions 
of this Code by the members of the plastics fabricators’ industry The National Recovery Admin 
istration shall be permitted to name 3 additional members of this Committee. Such additional 
members shall have no vote, but in all otner respects shall be members of such Committee 

irticle VIII No employer shall sell or exchange any products of his manufacture at a price 
or upon such terms or conditions that will result in the customer paying for goods received less than 
the cost to the seller, determined in accordance with tae oaihedl of costing hereinafter prescribed, 
except that obsolete lines and seconds may be disposed of in such manner and on such terms and 
conditions as the membership of each subdivision, or the supervisory agency, in case of disagreement, 
may approve: PROVIDED, that if costs of different manufacturers vary on products of equiva 
lent character, design, quality or specifications it shall not be a violation of this article to meet the 
competition of any manufacturer who does not sell below bis own cost 

The membership of each subdivision shall establish the percentage of obsolete stock and 
seconds that may be sold over a specified period 

Merchandise sold for export shall not be subject to the provisions of Article VIII 

It shall not be a violation of this Article for an employer to sell below cost to meet foreign 
competition, in cases in which the employer reports the facts with respect to such foreign com 
petition to the supervisory agency and specifies the articles and types of articles which are being 
sold below cost 

irticle 1 X The employer of each subdivision shall agree among themselves as to the develop 
ment of a standard tiethod of computing costs for the products manufactured by them, the same 
to be developed by a firm of certified public accountants, the expenses incident thereto to be borne 
by the employers in proportion to their respective net sales of fabricated articles manufactured 
bv a subdivision of which they are members, as certified by the Secretary of the Plastics Fabricators 
Association 

It shall not be mandatory for an employer in the plastics fabricators 
to this system in tae conduct of his own business, but in the event of complaint by another employer 
of violation of the provisions of Article VIII, and if approved by the supervisory agency, the manu 
facturer against whom the complaint is lodged agrees to permit the accountants heretofore desig 
nated to make an independent audit and report to the supervisory agency as to whether or not a 
violation actually did exist 

The expenses of such audit shall be borne by the offending employer if the violation is prover 
If, however, there is found to have been no violation, the expenses shall be borne by the sub 
division in which the complaint was made 

irticle X Nothing in this Code «hall be interpreted in such manner as to npair in any 
particular the constitutional rights of the employee and employer to bargain — \ di illy or col 
lectively as may be mutually satisfactory to them, and nothing in this Code shall 
selection, retention or advancement of any employee on the basis of his indi ‘anal merit w 
regard to his affiliation with any labor or employee organization 

irticle XI By presenting this Code, and the specific provisions of Articles ITI and IV hereo 
those who have assented hereto shall not be bound by any modification thereof, except 
shall thereto subsequently agree 


technical 


ndustry to confort 


prevent 


As eacl 


irticle NII The following practices are hereby declared tobe unfair methods of compet itior 
l The payment or allowance of secret rebates, refunds, discounts, commissions, fees for 
warehouse charges, or other special considerations whether in the form of money or otherwise; or 


secretly extending to certain purchasers special services on sales, or privileges not extended t 
all purchasers under like terms and conditions, as well as the secret allowance of transportatior 
costs, the giving of allowances for advertising, the giving of extra discounts or dating or special 
credit terms, which likewise are not extended to all purchasers under like terms and conditions 
or secretly making allowances and/or payments directly or indirectly to or for a customer in con- 
nection with that customer's cooperative advertising; or secretly making allowances and /or 
payments directly or or ep for space within and/or on a buyer's premises for any purposes 
whatsoever; and the giving of premiums, donations, gifts or gratuities of any nature whatsoever 

2. The issuance of fraudulent invoices, or rather documents covering the sale of fabricated 
plastics articles, in which the price, terms, discounts, allowances, or any other condition or terms 
of sale or facts relating thereto, are incorrectly stated 

3. The issuance of invoices or other documents with the understanding that the buyer is t 
pay a price or receive any considerations that are different from those shown on the invoice or 
other document 

4. Misrepresentation of facts about a competitor or his products 

5. The enticement of employees away from a competitor by any means whatsoever 

6. The copying of designs of fabricated plastics articles produced by one employer by another 
competitor or his agent. This paragraph shall not be effective only to the extent that any sub- 
division of the plastics fabricators’ industry develops a plan for enforcement of this paragraph and 
if —_ plan is approv ed by the supervisory agency. 

‘he shipping of any goods on consignment 
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12-14-16 AMES STREET 





CHROMIUM PLATED DIES 
BURR CHROMIUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Specialists 
In the Polishing and Chromium Plating of Dies and Machine Tools 


Send Your Blueprints for an Estimate 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
















































































Plastic-Molded Parts 
are DEPENDABLE! 


We mold with an unvarying precision, from dies of the finest 
and most accurate kind. Constant uniformity is maintained } 
from the first to the final part. It is this absolute dependability , 
that has earned for American Record Corporation the title, 


“AMERICA’S FOREMOST MOLDERS” 

















INT aN RECORD 
CORPORATION 


Scranton, Pa. 
































NEW YORK « CHICAGO+DETROIT 
CLEVELAND*+HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 








Courtesy Leich Electric Co 


It was not mere chance that brought about the use of Plastic 
Molded Parts for Telephones. Exhaustive research and 
thorough trial of many materials and methods are respon- 
sible for the use of plastic molded parts in the modern 
telephone set. 

The modern telephone is a mechanical and electrical 
masterpiece. It is light in weight, yet strong enough to 
withstand all manner of abuse. It is graceful and pleasing 
in design, and its finish is permanent and resistant to rust 
corrosion, moisture, acids and hard knocks. 

How many of these desirable features does your product 
possess? If it is lacking any of them, it might prove profit- 
able for you to consider the use of plastic molded parts. Our 
Engineering and Design Departments are ready to cooperate 
with you in making your product more saleable and in 
lowering production costs. Write us regarding your problem 
and send for your copy of *‘The Story of Bakelite Molded 
Parts.”’ 

When attending the Century of Progress we invite you to 
include an inspection of our plant. 


\Chicago Molded Products Corp. 
2146 Walnut St. Chicago, Ill. 














PREFORM MACHINES — 1—Colton No. 5 Tablet Machine, 2”; 
1—Colton No. 4'!4 Tablet Machine, 1'4"; 1—Stokes “‘H"’ 
Tablet Machine 2”; 1—Stokes ‘*T’’ belt driven, up to 154”; 
1—Fraser belt driven machine, 2” tablet; 1—Colton No. 
3 Rotary 16 punch, up to 1”. 

Several Smaller Machines, Power and Hand. 

MIXERS—4—W. & P. Steam Jacketed Mixers, 100 and 150 gals. ; 
1—Day Mogul 5 Gal. Jacketed Mixer; 1—No. 3 Banbury 
Mixer. 

STILLS—4—Copper, Steam Jacketed Stills, 500, 150, 50 gals. 








GoopD USED MACHINERY 


Every item shipped from our shops at Newark, N. J., is thoroughly overhauled and rebuilt 


We Pay Cash For Your Idle Machinery--Single Items or Complete Plants 


x CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-14 Park Row, N.Y.C. x 


Visit our shops and yards at 335 Doremus Avenue, Newark, N. J., covering six acres. 


PULVERIZERS—AIll types of Hammer Mills; Raymond and 
other makes of fine Pulverizers; Crushers, all sizes and types 
Send for Bulletin No. 14. 

ACCUMULATORS—Various sizes; SPECIAL: 1—Watson-Still- 
man Hydro Pneumatic Accumulator, complete with motor 
driven air pump and motor driven Watson-Stillman Hydrauli 
Pump, four cylinder, 154" x 2”. 

MISCELLANEOUS—Hydraulic Presses, Vibrating Screens, Mix 
ing and Converting Rolls, Color Grinding and Mixing Equip 
ment, Vacuum Shelf Dryers, Filter Presses, Impregnators 
Kettles, Masticators, Pumps, Tanks, etc. 


BARCLAY 7-0600 
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Piastic Patents 


Miscellaneous 


Neutral phosphoric acid ester with cellulose derivative, the 
ester alkyl or phenyl in formula, reacting to a plastic mass. No. 
1,919,575. C. Schonburg, Germany, to I. G. F. 

Thermal type carbon black, of a flocculence as marked as that 
of standard channel black. No. 1,920,352. Roy H. Brownlee, 
Pittsburgh. 

Process for producing polymerization products of vinyl halides. 
No. 1,920,403. F. Klatte & H. Muller, Frankfort, to I. G. F. 

Method for a product from the reaction of cashew nut shell 
liquid and paraformaldehyde. No. 1,921,293. M. T. Harvey, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Synthetic production of methanol from passing gaseous carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen under pressure over a catalyst mass at 
high temperature. No. 1,921,776. R.S. Richardson to Nitrogen 
Engineering Corp., N. Y. 

Celluloid covered metallic tube and method of shaping and 
cementing. No. 1,921,929. H. C. Lagerblade to Horton Mfg. 
Co., Bristol, Conn. 

Method of explosively expanding vermiculite, of a character 
capable of compression at all angles, without disintegration. 
No. 1,922,448. Carl 8S. Miner, to W. J. Mohr, Chicago. 

Process for making vinyl resin impregnated products, with 
vinyl and cellulosic materials uniformly dispersed. No. 1,919,- 
697. F. Groff to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., N. Y. 


Molding 


Method of setting and compressing reinforcing inserts in 
articles molded from loose, dry plastic material. F. J. Wallenberg 
to Jiffy Battery Terminal Corp., Buffalo. 

Press for molding and hardening under high pressure, for 
plastic compounds of bituminous material. No. 1,918,532. H. D. 
Geyer to Inland Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Phenol 


Process for resinous compositions non-penetrable by short- 
wave rays, through reacting the phenol in certain metallic asso- 
ciations, with an aldehyde. No. 1,918,996. Max Weger to 
Bakelite Gess., Berlin 

Method of making mottled molded articles from phenolic com- 
pounds, No. 1,920,120. C. H. Woodruff to Auburn Button 
Works, Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 

Sulfurized phenol, characterized by yellow color, solubility in 
water and use in basic dyestuffs. No. 1,922,467. Bergholdt « 
Ballauf to General Aniline Works, Inc., N. Y. 

Method for making phenyl phenols, from monohalogenated 
benzine into a hot aqueous alkali metal phenate solution unde: 
pressure and at 350 F.-420 degrees C. No. 1,922,695. Wm. J 
Hale to Dow Chemical Co. 


Pyroxylin 
Pyroxylin composition containing two phthalate derivatives 
of ethylene glycol. (Application of Oct. 29, 1926). No. 1,922,646 
-. H. Van Schaak & R. Calvert, to Van Schaak Bros. Chemical 
Works, Inc., Chicago. 


Resins 


Phenol-aldehyde resin from stable liquid composition, con- 
rted by heat to hard, infusible, insoluble state. No. 1,919,165 
i. H. Jackson & H. J. Cameron, to General Electric Co. 
Method for making, and new diphenylolpropane-ketone alde- 
le resin. (Filed Oct. 21, 1927). No. 1,920,100. W. H. Moss 
Celanese Corp., N. Y. 
In the process of making coumarin, reaction step of a cresol 
‘er with certain metallic catalysts. No. 1,920,494. E. C. 
itton & W. R. Reed to Dow Chemical Co., Michigan. 
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Process for diminishing fusibility and solubility of a poly- 
merized vinyl ester resin by precipitation. No. 1,921,326. Foster 
Robertson to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., N. Y. 

Resinous composition heat-convertible to an infusible state. 
R. H. Kienle, to General Electric Co. No. 1,921,756. 

Catalytic polymerization method of producing coumarone 
resins by crude solvent naphtha and heat. No. 1,922,342. G. K. 
Anderson to The Neville Co., Pittsburgh. 

Resin and process, produced from rubber-seed oil, phthalic 
anhydride, a polyhydric alcohol and a fatty acid. No. 1,922,743. 
C. G. Moore & E. H. Drake, to The Glidden Co., Cleveland. 


Urea 


Reaction products and process for preparing them, from ary! 
thioureas and aldehydes. No. 1,919,135. J. G. Schmidt to E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 

Manufacture of a condensation product of a urea and formal- 
dehyde. No. 1,920,451. W. von Knilling, Mannheim, Germany, 
to I. G. F. (U.S. filed, 1928). 

Resinous composition of the urea-formaldehyde type. No 
1,922,690. B. N. Lougovoy, to Ellis-Foster Co., Montclair, N. J 


Machinery 


Molding apparatus with two-part mold, movable platon, etc. 
No. 1,919,534. (Filed Nov. 3, 1928). Louis E. Shaw to John 8. 
Stokes, Philadelphia, Pa 

Extrusion press for molding thermoplastic substances. No. 1- 
922,927. Paul Eckert to Eckert & Ziegler, Cologne, Germany 


Abrasives 


Composition of abrasive granules, a thermosetting resin and 
aleohol of the furfuryl-benzyl class No 1,924,748 | I Novotny 
& J. N. Kuznick to John S. Stokes and Ravbestos-Manhattan, 
Inc New Jersey. 


Cellulose 


Fibrated lignocellulose material bonded through heat and 
pressure into drv, hard boards, then arranged in pal illel planes 
to prevent warping No. 1,923,105. W. H. Mason to Masonit« 
Corp’n., Miss 

Treatment of cellulose material for removal of coloring matter 
and for purification No. 1,923,292. H. P. Bassett., Cynthiana, 
Kentucky 

Cotton and pre-liberated wood-pulp treated with permanga- 
nate and digested in alkaline solutior No. 1.923.641. Geo. A 
Richter, to Brown Co 

Method and means of separating cellulose Irom treating 
liquid. No. 1,924,483. Walter Klaus & EF. Schmidt, to Zellstof 
fabrik, Waldhoff, Germany 

Waterlaid, interfelted cellulose fiber web, by use of chemically 
pulped spruce and birch, surfaced by gelatinized cellulos 
No. 1,924,573 M. ©. Schur, to Brown ¢ o., Maine 


Refined cellulose fiber, digested at 175° ¢ 


neutralize 
water-generated acidity No. 1,924,623 Geo. A. Richter, to 
Brown Co., N. H 

In manufacture of nitrocellulose, the separation of the fibers 
into disintegration, then nitrating. No. 1,925,162. W. C. Wilson, 
to Cellovis, Inc., Chicago 

For the manufacture of cellulose esters and of cellulose deriva- 
tives. Nos. 1,925,309-10. Henry Dreyfus, London, England 

Reclaiming dyed cellulose derivative film scrap by ethy! 
alcohol leaching, and oxidizing by acid solution ot permanga- 
nate. No. 1,925,564. T. F. Murray, Jr., & Cyril J. Staud to 
Eastman Kodak Co 

Metallic treatment of textiles with impregnation also ol water- 
insoluble resin, to cause stiffness. No. 1.925.914. W. Zanker, 
Germany to Heberlein Patent Corp., N. 
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Newark Die Company 


INCORPORATED 
We Specialize on MOLDS for Plastic Materials 
Die sinking, Engraving, Hydraulic Hobbing 
24 SCOTT STREET 
Newark, New Jersey 





WOOD FLOUR 


THE MOST WIDELY-USED FILLER 
FOR PLASTICS. MADE BY A 
NEW PROCESS, EXCLUSIVE 
WITH BECKER-MOORE, THE 
LARGEST DOMESTIC SUPPLIERS. 





Bright in Color 


Uniform Screen Analysis 


Becxer-Moore « Co., inc. 


NORTH TONAWANDA 
NEW YORK 








GusTAVvus J. EssELEN, INC 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH 
and DEVELOPMENT| 


An organization experienced in 
the solution of problems 


RESEARCH 
DEVELOPMENT 
PRODUCTION 
EVALUATION 


—for the Plastics Industry 


Cellulose Plastics »: 
2 Synthetic Resins 





73 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 

















am 
<7 


BOONTON MOLDING COMPANY 


Boonton, New Jersey 


Custom Molders 
PHENOLICS 
UREAS 








A Complete Organization 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 











The Plastic Molding 
Company 


Sandy Hook, Conn. 


Completely equipped for hot or cold 


CUSTOM MOLDING 
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byestuffs for cellulose, using inorganic derivatives, dispersed 
in extract of straw. No. 1,926,106. Geo. W. Miles, Boston, 
Celanese Corp. 

Solvent and ester solvent with compositions. Nos. 1,926,510-11. 
H. Buchanan, Westfield, N. J., to American Cyanamid Co. 
Method and apparatus for removing mechanical impurities 
m cellulose. No. 1,926,546. Alexander Lampen, Imatra, 

nland. 

Vaporized acetic acid treatment for homogeneous esterifica- 
tion of cellulose. No. 1,926,964. H. L. Barthelemy, Italy, to 
Ruthaldo Co., Inc., N. Y. 

Molded plastic composition containing cellulose derivative 

d an alkyl ester of phthalic acid as plasticizer. No. 1,927,143. 
J. F. Walsh, H. E. Smith & A. F. Caprio, to Celluloid Corp., N. J. 

Use of sulfurous anhydride for disaggregating fiber by alternate 
operation in two autoclaves for manufacture of pure cellulose. 
No. 1,927,541. Bouvier, Fouche & Seguin, France. 


Coatings 


Non-gelling, non-agglomerating lacquers. Nos. 1,923,702-03. 
C. Bogin & Vaughn Kelly, to Commercial Solvents, Corp., 
Indiana. 

and a 


coating composition of nitrocellulose 


No. 1,923,704. T. F. Bradley to Ellis-Foster Co., 


Low viscosity 
synthetic resin. 
Montelair, N. J. 


viscosity nitrocellulose coating composition, substan- 
No. 1,923,714. Carleton Ellis to Ellis- 


Low 
tially non-blushing. 
Foster Co., N. J. 

Lacquer composition of low-boiling solvents, forming clear, 
transparent films. No. 1,923,715. T. F. Bradley to Ellis-Foster 
Co., N. J 

Non-gelling nitrocellulose lacquer, using boric acid or its 
No. 1,923,732. Vaughn Kelly & C. Bogin to 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 


esters or salts 


Process and manufacture of emulsions of oxidized drying oils, 
varnishes & lacquers. No. 1,925,548. P. C. van der Willigen, 
Netherlands. 

Wood 
phthalie glyceride resin. 
Co., N. J. 

Halogen-fatty acids-resinolic acids under heat, for making 
Johannes Scheiber, Leipzig, 


composition of nitrocellulose & 
C. Ellis to Ellis-Foster 


and coating 


No. 1,927,086. 


article 


shellac substitutes. No. 1,927,472. 
Germany 

rhe use of lactates in brushing lacquers. No. 1,927,539 
C. Bogin to Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Formaldehyde and Urea 


Synthesis of urea, and yields of it in excess of 43%. No 
iso. H. J. Krase, Va., and H. C. Hetherington, D. C 
Permanently neutral formaldehyde from magnesium carbonate 
treatment. No. 1,925,795. M.C 
Mfg. Co., 
Condensation products of formaldehyde and urea 
N 18,943. Leonard Smidth to Edward G. Budd 
Philadelphia 
rea-formaldehyde resins in solution, dehydrated, polyhydric 
10l added to condensation product. No. 1,928,493 \. M 
vald, Pittsburgh, to Toledo Synthetic Products, Ine., Toledo, 


1,923,- 


Dearing to Economy Fuse & 
Chicago 
Reissue of 


Nl ig. Co., 


(‘ondensation products from urea and an alcohol or a ketone 

1,924,253. M 
‘esinous product of thiourea formaldehyde stabilized with 
nonia and carbon dioxide. No. 1,926,786. E. E. Novotny 


\m. Courtney Wilson, to John 8S. Stokes, Huntington Valley, 


Paquin, Germany, to L.G.F. 


Furfural 


ecovering furfural from filter cakes resulting from purifica- 
of crude hydrocarbons, by action of steam carrier vapor 
condensation. No. 1,923,672. A. O. Jager to Selden Co. 
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Laminated 


Composite safety glass, plastic material as central layer, with 
adherent sheets of glass under compression and tension. No 
1,923,070. Wm. J. Belknap, Detroit, to Libbey-Owens-Ford Co., 
Toledo. 

Glass coated with adhesive, volatile solvent of cellulose deriva- 
structure pressed under elevated 


Wm. H Moss, Maryland, to 


evaporated, 


1,923,111. 


tive applied, 
temperature. No 
Celanese Corp. 

with sealing medium 


1,924,580. G. B 


Process for sealing laminated glass 
penetrating edges of non-brittle sheet No 


Watkins to Libbey-Owens-Ford Co 


Machinery 


Apparatus for surfacing sheet material with pigments, var- 
nishes, and lacquers. No. 1,923,909. George M. Brown, London, 


England 


Miscellaneous 
Patrick . 


Ole fin-polysulfide plastic No. 1,923,392 
Kansas City 

Bitumen and fibre base heavily covered with hardened con- 
densation resin. No. 1,924,601. H. C. Fisher to The Richardson 
Co., Ohio 

Embossing celluloid by cold die pressure after immersion of 
material in hot oil bath. No. 1,924,800. T. M. Nixon, Victoria, 
B. C. to Celluloid Ltd 

Apparatus and process for production of carbon black 
1,925,130-1. Roy H. Brownlee, Pittsburgh 


Container packaging by thin sheet of cellulosic material with 


Nos 


organic solvent sealing agent to soften outer coating of gum and 
wax. No. 1,925,509. C. J. Staud & C. 8S. Webber to Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

Process for dispersing thermoplastic binder substances. No 
1,925,584. Harry C. Fisher to The Richardson Co., Lockland, 
Ohio 

Method for producing vinyl derivatives of acetylene No 
1,926,056. J. A. Niewland & R. A. Vogt, to E. 1. du Pont Co 

Keto-Alcohol No. 1,926,567 R. H. Van Schaack, Jr., 
Van Schaack Chemical Works, Inc., Chicago 

Uniting unwoven but felted fibres with preformed rubber 
No. 1,926,599. Geo. A. Richter to Brown Co., Berlin, N. H 

Process for making vinyl chloride No. 1,926,638 \ 

N. } 


dimethylamine No 


Toussaint to Carbide & Carbon Chem Corp., 
production of 1.026.091, 


Martin, to Commercial Solvents 


Process for 
L. C. Swallen & J 


Composite product to rubber by vul- 


united 


1,926,867. H. L 


ferrous metal 
canizing in presence of sulfur. No Fisher to 
Naugatuck Chemical Co 

fabric Cloth 
cellulose nitrate and a the rmoplastic resin. No 


sheets cemented by 


1,926,918. RoW 


Ornamental lavers or 


Sexton, \ irgimia 


wood oil and cashew nu 


Rvan to Harvell 


Composition of equal parts ol China 
shell liquid, heat applied. No. 1,927,220. V. A 
Hoboken 


I Jecorative 


Corp., 


articles, of metallic members with covering ol 


colored synthetic resin-impregnat ed fibrous sheet material 


No. 1,927,985. T. F. Leahev to Poughkee psie Coil Co., N.Y 

Note: Our notes on the most recent patents in several related 
fields can give only condensed news of their important features 
Piastic Propucts digests them from reports which are in them- 
selves abstracts. Our own supply of space and the many monthly 
patents of interest to our readers prevent moredetailed treatment 
If our subscribers want a more complete showing our response 
must depend on the replies we receive from them asking special 
attention to certain subjects. 

Printed copies of any Patent number may be had on payment 
of a fee of ten cents to The Commissioner of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Importers 






Various Grades 


From 25 to 100 Mesh 
Suited to Your Own Formulas 
@e = 


STATE CHEMICAL COMPANY | 


| 
} 





80 West Houston St., New York City | 

















Compo-Site, Inc. 
Molded Products 


Office and Works 
207-215 Astor St., Newark, N. J. 
Established 1910 
GEO. J. CROSMAN, Pres. 


Service and Quality 














Dependable Molding Service 
All Makes of Materials 


Imperial Molded Products Corp. 


2925 West Harrison Street 
Chicago, Ill. 














USE 


TOTALITE 


the new casein whitener for interior walls. 


Cuts cost of interior painting 2/3rds. 
—_—— @-- 


The Wilbur and Williams Co. 


459 Park Sq. Bidg. 101 Park Ave. 
Boston New York 
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COLORS 


for the plastic trade. 
© 
Get our samples 
10} 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
129-143 Cherry St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 























| Pyroxylin and Celluloid 
Waste Products 


We buy and sell all kinds 
of Pyroxylin and Cellu- 
loid including 

















scrap, 


sheets, rods and tubes. 


LARRY GERING, Ine. 


Office and Warehouses | 
243-51 Parkhurst St. 


Newark, N. J. 











Eagle Tool & Machine Co. 
Since 1918 
Expert designers and builders of Bakelite 


molds. Serving most of the leading 


molders in the country. 


a Oe 


EAGLE TOOL & MACHINE CO. 
37-39 Freeman Street - Newark, N. J. 
Phone: Mulberry 2-1572 





We SPECIALIZE in 
Experimental and Limited Production 


— MOLDING — 


Having our own Design and Mold Construction 
Departments, in addition to a modern press ro 
we are able to give complete service. If you have 
an idea for a molded product, let us assist you in 
its development. Our methods insure inexpen 
sample molds and satisfactory moldings. 


BAY STATE MOULDING CO., INC 


1191-1199 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. [| 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 


1) 1 set 16'' x 36"' mixing rolls with 150 HP. G. E 

motor and compensator and link belt drive. (2) 9 
hydraulic presses, Watson Stillman type platens |3'' x 
18", 216"' ram, 314" stroke. (3) 5 William Thropp 
hydraulic presses, platen 15"! x 15", 8" ram, 5"' stroke 
4) 34 Standard type toggle presses, platens 1314"' x 
1414". (5) 18 steam tables 24" x 42", 15 steam 
tables 18'' x 30". (6) 1-50 ton Terkelson press; 
2-100 ton Terkelson press (Satest type). (7) | Meade 
Grinder 8) | Jeffrey Grinder. (9) |! Southwark 
High pressure Vertical Triplex Pump with 5 H. P 
integral motor drive 


THE WATERBURY BUTTON COMPANY 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 








Classified Advertising 


Rates for classified advertising, per issue, are 
$1.00 for 20 words or less; 5c for each additional 
word. 10c for forwarding mail if box number is 
used. Payment must be enclosed with order, which 
must be received by publishers no later than the 
20th of preceeding month. 


FOR SALE: Two large hydraulic presses with two 
rams each, platens 8’ x 3’ fitted with push backs, 
high and low pressure pump for same, this outfit 
ideal for veneering work. Also complete hobbing 
outfit, 600 ton press, pump and motor all as good as 
new. Also some small hydraulic molding presses. 
Insulation Mfg. Company, Inc., 11 New York Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—To purchase the equipment for a small 
Bakelite Molding plant. Will consider buying a 
plant located in the New York City district. Box 612 
Plastic Products. 


WANTED—Several No. 2 and No. 4 Abbe Pebble 
Mills with porcelain or silex lining; 1 W & P. Masti- 
cator of approximately 100 gallon capacity, prefer- 
ably with serrated blades and of Monel metal or 
chromium plated; 1 W. & P. Mixer as above, except 
0! laboratory size. Box 613 Plastic Products 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 
by prominent, well established producer of lami- 
nated Bakelite. Responsible agencies or individuals 
are invited to correspond with a view to establishing 
permanent, profitable business in protected, exclu- 
sive territory. All negotiations will be held strictly 
confidential. Box 614, Plastic Products. 





Shaw Insulator Co 

Sherka Chemical Co. Inc 
Standard Tool Co 

State Chemical Co. Inc 
Thropp, Wm. R. & Sons, Co 
Waterbury Button Co., The 
Wilbur & Williams Co., The 





Since 1876 


Based on experience, backed by 
reputation, Auburn offers a com- 
plete molding service. 


Constantly adding to our processes and equipment, 
we now offer transfer—or “injection”—molding for 
intricate parts. 


We will be glad to help solve your 
molding and fabricating problems. 


AUBURN, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Pyrorylin Sheets 

and Rods Molders of Bakelite, 

Durez, Pyrorylin, Lumarith, Beetle, 
Plaskon, etc. 
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The Lacquer Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has appointed five divisional repre- 
sentatives to administering the 
In particular, Andrew Brown 


aid in 
paint code. 
has been appointed for the Pacific Coast. 
His job, of course, will be to foster the use 
of those ‘‘film like coatings.’ 


cw 


One of our Metropolitan acquaintances, 
enfeebled by O'Brien polities, Untermever 
finance, New Jersey Stock Exchanges and 
the rise of the Giants, has found mental 
a new method of reading 
the 
He starts with the cover and 


consolation in 
his favorite weekly esteemed Sat- 
evepost. 
reads every page right through the maga- 
zine, ads, stories, editorials and canned 
soup, all mixed together. He claims he 
now has an orderly existence. 


cw 


aforementioned friend has also 


This 
perfected a new version of that ancient 
pastime, Idiot's Delight. Played with any 
national weekly; it consists of putting 
together the quoted endorsements in the 
don’t see so 


advertising. Sample: “I 


much of you these days.’ ‘“‘How’s your 
“She 


“and see how 


headache?” has formed the ¢a- 
thartice habit” 
looks” 


old fashioned mattress?” 


snappy he 
“my grocer told me.”’ “Good-bye, 
There ought to be a code! 


cows 


We believe the clientele will agree that 
our contents, this month, justify their 
expectations. Frank Shaw, who writes so 
authoritatively on Transfer Molding, will 
have other articles in future issues 

(nd speaking of the future, we want to 
hint at “Artificial 
Leather, the Daddy of Lacquer’’—‘‘What 

Midget Radios?” “New 
Products” “Why Cost?” 


more choice morsels 
Happened to 
Laminated 
Soligen Driers.”’ 

All by recognized authorities and all, 
as the cinema would say, appearing here 
SOON augmented by specially selected 
SHORT SUBJECTS! 
ow 


On this last month, we spoke 


page, 
briefly of the interpretation which labor 
has chosen to place on ‘“‘collective bargain- 
ing’’—that meaning was ‘‘strike.”’ 
the ! this 


aays 
has been one of many that has been dis- 


During 
intervening 320 Industry 
turbed into action by the unionization of 
Labor. Fully a dozen molding and fab- 


ricating plants, not to mention their 
suppliers, have had walk-outs and _ pro- 
test meetings inspired by union sympa- 
thizers. 

Why can't the labor organizations be 


satisfied with the concessions made in the 
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And Now, in Cliosings:— 





Among the authorities, 
promised in our fourth para- 
graph, will be: 
Edw. H. Bucy, Zapon-Brevo- 
lite Lacquer Co. 


L. M. Burr, Jr., Burr Chro- 
mium Corp. 

Dr. L. A. Watt, Monsanto 
Chemical 

Dr. C. A. Klebsattel, Advance 
Solvents 











Codes, concessions that are forcing many 
business men to the extreme limit of their 
mental and financial resources to ac- 
complish? Practically all the agitation, in 
the Plastics Industry, has been caused by 
the attempt of strikers in other industries 
to establish unions in this one, calling for 
the unity of all labor to raise wages an 
additional 20° or 
closed shop, divert to their own pockets 


more, establish a 


some of the thousands of dollars which, 
they claim, are pocketed by their em- 
ployers as the result of their toil 

In any ordinary circumstance, a 
National, Local or Company union may 
this 


be extremely beneficial. Even in 


emergency, it could be. But where its 
prime motive is to chisel a higher income 
than the codes demand there can cer- 
tainly be no misinterpretation of the real 
purpose. We have been an interested 
observer, our information § has been 


gathered first-hand. We have watched a 
bewildered employer turn in vain to the 
strike, 


only to have his local board clear him of 


Government for a hearing on a 


charges of Code violation. His plant is 
still an active volcano, charged with out- 
side agitation although in every respect 
he is observing his re-employment wage 
scales 

The plight of labor is that these agita- 
tors paint a skillful, pretty picture of un- 
The plight of the 
agitator is that he knows no fair standard 


expected new income 


On a house worth $5,000 he has accepted 
$8,000 kicking 
The 


plight of business is that it has become so 


and is 
$10,000 


an offer of now 


himself because it wasn't 
dependent on one man and the NRA and 
that neither has spoken. Business does 
not need adjudication of labor troubles, 


but judgment, definite and fair 


cw 


\ bargain is a compromise agreement. 
Literally, therefore, ‘‘collective bargain- 
ing’ must be the means by which a com- 
reached, with both 


Also literally, therefore, this 


promise 18 parties 
vielding 
could continue ad infinitum as long as 


either party wished to continue making 
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It is possible that this may 


demands. 


the basic cause of many of ow 


pres 


industrial disturbances 
ew 


The ultra-progressive department st 


R. H. Macy 


X Company, has recent 


installed a beautiful series of mod: 
rooms on their fifth floor. This exhibit is 
drawing crowds of visitors, and M . 
calls it ‘Forward House We not 

in “‘His House,” many interesting 
plications of plastic solids, used for handles 
on dresser and bathroom fixtures, lamp 
shades, bar accessories, et: It is strange 


that, with such attention to it there, the 
only plastic items on Macy's “Smoker's 
table should be some che ip. 
Wher on, 


holders, ises, 


Equipment” 
imported, cast ash 
the 


stands, lighters and match extractors” 


trays 


where, are boxes, 


coo 


We 
enough to see the molders get religion, but 


didn't think we would live long 


we were wrong. Two or three of them aré 


producing religious items, such as com- 
munion cups. These, at least, should be 
given price protection 
cw 
Since you seem to like those sk me 
another’ questions, we present few 
more that are suggestive 
What canned soup manufacturer is 


working on a molded premium? What is 
the premium? 

Who makes a molded bobbin that meets 
the four weight requirements of the tex- 


tile trade without being changed in size? 
How many molders have Canadian 
plants? 
Who has written a book on molding 
equipment that has just been pu | 
What impregnating solution als« ter- | 
proofs? 
What casein button manufactu 1S 
almost a million gross behind e- 


liveries? Why? 
Manv of the 


brain teasers 


above ire pres 


Don't expect us Tt ut 


the answers to all of them! 





ow 





Orchids, this month, to 





Emeloid, of Arlington, for ng 







the milk-bottle cover marks m 
Alden. Pyroxylin defeats mo 
The Coca-Cola radio 


disp! . 





tured in our rotogravure this ! 
SHEARS, the magazine, fo V 
finding plastic containers 












And our over-wilted dandeliot 






The Radio Show, recent \ on 
Square Garden attraction, I ng 
more furniture to the squa 





and more side-show 














